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bi rrendering Italy 
: To Russia 


_ By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—A few days ago an- 


other illusion erupted in the face of the demo- 
eratic world when the Kremlin pressed the 
Matton and the Hungarian Communists, arrogant with 
fe backing of the Red Army, seized power. 
A day or two after that cables from Italy disclosed 
Italian Communists have begun gathering forces 
*men and munitions in the mountains. Washington 
iplomatic circles recalled that similar reports were 
fe forerunners of civil war in Greece and Iran. 
rThere is hardly a single informed official person 
a Washington, whether of this or foreign govern- 
nts, who does not regard the events in Hungary and 
ly this past week as evidence that Red totalitarian; 
Mem is on the march against western democratic 
Piilization. 


—. 


Avainst this immediate backdrop, the United States 
nate this week opened debate on ratification of the 
ace treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. 
© A more propitious time could hardly have been 
Melected by a stage manager—if the Senate were to 
H¥eject these treaties as the products of an exploded 
policy of appeasement. But, no. For though this is 
Ming written before the Senate has reached a vote 
On the matter, there is very little doubt that, fol- 
ing the bellwether of Republican Senator Arthur 
ndenberg of Michigan, the United States Senate will 
iatify these treaties, despite every warning contained 
the events of the past week—and the months pre- 
ing. 
| The pragmatic view here is that the United States 
an do little now for Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
fut, until the US Senate slammed the door, there was 
pe for Italy. There remained the possibility of sav- 
fg Italy from the Red maelstrom which is sucking 
Ader one by one the remaining democratic nations 
F Europe. 
PThe man chiefly responsible for this is Senator 
fandenberg. Until a month ago most Republican 
ators were opposed to immediate ratification of 
p Italian treaty. Most of them felt that action should 
> postponed until after the German and Austrian 
aties are concluded, For a month since then, Sen- 
lor Vandenberg has been working day and night, 
king deals right and left, and wielding his prestige 
> whip his Republican colleagues into line. 
.A few have held out, notably Republican Seitator 
Myles Bridges of New Hampshire, possibly the best- 
formed man in the Senate on the actual terms of the 
Melian treaty and the inevitable results. 
e The principal effect of the Italian treaty is to tie 
Maly’s economy tightly to that of the Soviet Union and 
Ms satellites. At the same time, the treaty makes Italy 
Bom pletely defenseless against aggression. 
> And these are the two levers by which Senator 
Wandenberg is helping to push Italy into the Soviet 
pere! 
> The treaty gives Tito’s Communist government all 
But one of Italy’s coal mines. It gives Tito all of 
aly’s bauxite mines located on the Istrian peninsula. 
gives Tito all the great hydro-electric power plants 
veloped by Italians in Istria since 1918: while at 
ot CGentinued on Page Three) 
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An Editorial— 


Reform in Reverse 


LL that can be said for the Taft-Hartley Bill 
A by those of its advocates who are~reasonably 
honest and humane is that it is not as bad as 
the Case Bill and less reactionary than the measure 
originally proposed by the House. Or they may mol- 
lify their consciences by noting the provision for the 
establishment of a joint committee to study labor 
relations and express the hope that improvement may 
result from the activities of this body. For the actual 
provisions of the bill nobody has made out a positive 
or effective case. ‘ 

The Republican leaders of House and Senate have 
been led—partly by their own emotional compulsions 
and partly by the persuasion of their business backers 
—to do a strange thing. The original Labor Relations 
Act provided protection for unions against vicious 
practices which had long been standard for certain 
reactionary employers and set up machinery for the 
choice of bargaining agents and ‘the carrying on of 
negotiations to settle labor ‘disputes and arrive at 
agreements. It aimed to diminish the number of work 
stoppages by encouraging the reaching of agreements 
and their enforcemerity It did not go back of the 
operations whereby labor relations are carried on, 
It had nothing to say about the manners. morals or 
politics.of either employers or workers. It had to do 
with their contacts, not their characters or ideas, 

This new bill presents a strange picture and casts 
a rather lurid light on the motives and views of its 
authors. ts provision go far behind all the operations 
through whith. disputes are settled. But those. which 
break new ground beyond the business of bargaining 
are concerned exclusively with one side—have nothing 
to do with the other. Those who take the trouble to 
read the long and complicated document: will find 
column after black and close-printed column pre- 
scribing precisely how unions shall carry on their 
business, but literally not one word about how employ- 
ers shall act. 

By way of illustration, Paragraph h. part B, Sec- 
tion 9, provides that any trade union oficial in order 
to carry on for his organization within the framework 
of the machinery to be set up must make afidavit 
“that he is not a member of the Communist Party or 
afiliated with such party” or with any organization 
that “believes in or teaches the overthrow of the US 
Government by force or by illegal or unconstitutional 
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methods.” Anyone who, along with The New Leader, 
considers Communists a curse to the trade unions, 
is liable to approve this provision enthusiastically. 
A little thought, however, will serve to diminish his 
joy. What about the employers who are opposite 
numbers to these union men? Sofar as this proposed 
law is concerned they may be Fascists or recently 
escaped jailbirds—or even Communists! No one cates 
about the politics of the men one one side of the bar- 
gaining-table. Those or the other are screened. 

So it goes throughout the length of this extremely 
long measure. The unions must have elections, their 
dues and initiation fees are regulaied, they must not 
keep too many men out ete., etc. But it is taken for 
granted that the steel companies, the automobile com- 
panies, the coal companies are run properly. Their 
stockholders are supposed to elect boards which, in 
turn, appoint oficers who carry on business. All of 
these operations must, imthe opinion of Congressmen, 
be carried on in such a lily-white way that they need 
not even be inquired into. There is a clear implication 
thaf the-salaries of union officials are a matter of pub- 
lie concern. But no mention is made of the annual 
take of captains of industry. The proposed amend- 
ment of the Corrupt Practices Act furnishes a rather 
ludicrous example of an attempt given the appearance 
of fairness. No national bank or corporation estab- 
lished by authority of law or any labor union is per- 
mitted to make political contributions. A business cor- 
poration finds it easy to evade this law. For trade 
unions this would be very difficult. 

It is true that there are some good provisions in 
this bill. The trouble with it is that its direction is 
wrong, ils intent is wrong, all of the psychological 
motives that produced it were askew. Mayor O'Dwyer 
is correct in labeling it class legislation. The men 
that wrote it thought that it is good policy to allow 
the men of business to follow their bent but that the 
men of labor must be hobbled, fenced in, tied down. 
Within a few days this bill will go to President Tru- 
man’s desk. It is time for him to take his stand. If 
he believes the nation’s workers need a set of govern- 
ment inspectors to ride herd on them, let him sign 
it. If he believes that they are citizens equal in 
patriotism and good ‘sense to others, let him send it 
back with a veto. 
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Melancholy Days in Washington 


EADS are falling along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and the District 
of Columbia housing shortage is 

being relieved. Auld Lang Syne is being 
sung at Georgetown farewell parties, and 
brave smiles conceal sad hearts. Those 
who remain look round speculatively on 
fellow survivors. The party—it would 
definitely seem—is 
over. 

A friend writes 
me from his desk 
in the Department 
of Agriculture: 
“Notices of dismis- 
sal were handed to 
possibly 20,000 em- 
ployees of the 
more than 60,000 
we now have since 

Bohn the sugar adminis- 

tration came to us. [ should say maybe 
half of these were precautionary, but a 
eut of 15,000 would not be unexpected. 
Since 1 in 5: Federal employees is in 
Washington, this hits the whole country. 
Many long Civil Service careers—some 
ef 20 or 30 years—have been cut off 
because many old-line employees infil- 
ivrated into the newer agencies estab- 
lished since 1944. Many of these are ‘too 
old to get jobs elsewhere, too young to 
get pensions—in the middle ‘forties, say, 
and are in a most disastrous situation 
through no fault of their own. Strong 
resistance has developed to the new re- 
tirement bill which heve taken 
care of them.” 





would 


As soon as I get time I shall write this 
man, a very talented and useful public 
servant, and warn him to discontinue this 
tear-jerking plea. In the far places of 
the republic this sort of thing produces 
nothing but joy. In this private-enter- 
prise country the citizen devotes 
himself to public enterprise is regarded 
as nothing less than a parasite—if, in 


who 


fact, he is not a plain plunderer of the 
public. 

One of our ‘public ‘relations experts 
might write a useful book on how this 
set of ideas ever became fixéd in ‘the 
popular mind. The traditional notion of 
the nexus betweén the Civil Service 
worker and Government is represented 
by the cartoon in which the employee is 
represented as a fat and fatuous pig with 
his cloven hooves firmly planted in a 
well-filled trough. What happens to this 
pig later on the cartoonist never tells. 
There is no talk of hams or bacon. Pork- 
barrel legislation, which represents an- 
other aspect of the same concept, it nev- 
er connected with this trough—though 
trough and pork-barrel should, sociolog- 
ically, psychologically and biologically, be 
related concepts. © : 

This pig-trough idea, this pork-barrel 
idea goes a long way back. In Abraham 
Lincoln’s correspondence I find every 
now and then the suggestion that the 
fellow who-has a state or federal job 
has a sinecure. He gets his pay for a 
minimum .of labor, and all that is ex- 
pected of him is that he do some odd jebs 
for the party in: power. It is all tied up 
with our.old idea of government with 
limited powers, limited responsibilities 
and, espeéially, limited morals and ca- 
pacities. In the realms of private indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture life was 
real and earnest. There goods were 
produced, genuine and honest work was 
performed. But over on the other side 
of the fenee, where public pay-rollers 
carried on, everything was different. 
There you were appointed because you 
were a good Republican or Democrat, 
your pay was ample and your work 
didn’t matter. 

Even in times when our Federal Gov- 
ernment was at its worst, this picture 
was less than exact. If you will read the 
record of our various departments away 


back—say in 1840 or 1850—you will find 
that among irresponsible and often dis- 
honest politicians there were a good 
many foresighted, energetic and extreme- 
ly useful appointees. Many of the serv- 
ices which are now most useful and 
preductive were started by such men. 
Political buccaneers would horn in on 
them, but in the end honest and decent 
men have usually won out. 

And as the operaticrs in all produe- 
tive fields have become more extensive 


*- and complicated, the business of Govern- 
* ment has become something much more 


important’than mere taxation and regu- 
lation. Positive work is done in scores 
of bureaus financed by US: funds, work 
which is essential to all the processes of 
wealth-production. The professional men 
and women who toil away in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Interior or Labor 
are not at all represented by the pig with 
feet deep in the trough. They are more 
like mules patiently toiling for a mini- 
mum reward. Many of them could make 
far more in private employment. 


*” * * 


Republicons After Boll Weevil Vote 


Y friend in the Department of Agri- 
culture remarks~ that -the., Republican 
Congress began with the assumption 
that it has a mandate to hew away the 
New Deal and get back to fundamentals. 
It was discovered that the organic act 
envisioned a department devoted to “‘the 
collection and dissemination of agricul- 
tural information.” In consequence, says 
my correspondent, the philosophy was 
adopted of excising anything not dealing 
directly with this rather limited func- 
tion. He does not enumerate the kinds 
of work which are done to increase the 
productivity of our farms, most of which 
could not possibly have been dreamed of 
by those who set up the department more 
than 50 years ago. 

This policy, he goes on 
“meant that the Agricultural Research 
Administration and other agencies deal- 
ing with the performance of research in 
the natural sciences got what they asked 
for. Some gained hearty commendation 
from the Appropriations sub-committee 
besides. There were more or less mys- 
terious cuts here and there, but they 
mostly concerned the use of research in- 


to explain, 


formation in bureaus set upto quel] bugg 








or stem epidemics; for instance the pin 


_bollworm work of the Bureau of En. 


tomology and Plant Quarantine was c 
out completely. Se was some work id 
the Forest Service to prevent the spread 
of tree diseases.... Quite naturally, ef- 
forts te put agricultural information to — 
work caught it plenty. Finally, the Soil 

Conservation Service, which develops 

and gives technical advice on soil con- 

servation practices, was cut severely.” 


“You see how these things are going, 
Topsoil in Alabama or Oklahoma ig 
washed downhitl and lost. To stop it,” 
thé men in Washington must get the co- 
operation of millions of farmers. A tree 
disease starts in New Hampshire or 
Oregon. To stop it the experts must get 
all the owners in the affected areas to 
apply right preventives—and fast. It 
takes science, plus organizet’on, plug 
publicity.” It requires energy and re-/ 
séurces. But it saves hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in irreplacable wealth. 


* * * 


A Way to Sabotage Defence 


Y friend barely mentions one of the. 
Congressional economies which has ir- 
ritated me most. You read how thousands 
of tons of potatoes are destroyed and, 
recalling the multitudes of hungry, you 
cry out against this outrage. The men 
in the Department of ‘Agriculture de- 
vised the school-lunch program to put 
surplus food to use. This food is pur- 
chased according to law to support farm 
prices. Then the Government has it on 
its hands. We own it. At a cost of $75,< 
000,000 a year we have been sending it 
around to cooperating states and it is 
used to furnish good lunches at reduced 
rates to school children. This is good 
sense. Some children who seldom get a 
really good meal at home get at least one 
good meal at school. The farmer is better 
off, the children are better off, the coun- 
try is better off. And it costs the Federal 
Government only $75,000,000 a year. 
Now the Appropriations Bill as passed 
by the House cuts the funds allotted te 
this purpose to $45,000,000. That’s a way 
to save money! Give the kids less to eat 
for lunch! It will do them good to go 
hungry. Teach them manners. ‘ 

















It seems charactéristic of 
the US State Department 
that it swings from one 
extreme to another in pursuing a foreign 
policy that lacks consistency, clarity or 
dynamism. The gentlemen who. once 
urged the Italian Socialists into a united 
front with the Communists are now 
Jending American support to a govern- 
ment without the independent, demo- 
cratic Socialists. 

The result ic that the Socialists led 
by Saragat, who have rejected the pro- 
Communist policies of Nenni, are forced 
into the opposition along with the Com- 
munists and the Nenni Socialists. De 
Gasperi, who has formed a Cabinet of 
Christian Demecrats, says the door is 
open to the demccratic Socialists, but he 
sets conditions which make it impossible 
for them to participate, without des- 
crediting themselves before the long- 
suffering Italian people. 

The situaticn in Italy resembles that 
in France, and the need is similar—a 
strong government of all democratic 
groups preferably under the leadership 
of the democratic Socialists. Whatever 
influence the US State Department has 
jn Italian politics should be exercized in 
support of a coalition government of the 
Saragat Socialists, Chrisiian Democrats, 
Republicans and other truly progressive, 
anti-totalitarian forces. That is the only 
read out of the present chaos, the only 
read that does not lead toward the con- 
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quest of Italy by Sovietism. 

The USA should stop vacillating be- 
tween the totalitarian left’ and the re- 
actionary right in Europe. 


* . - 


The profits to be de- 
rived by American 
business from trade 
with Poland were attractively portrayed 
by Seorge Borejsza, heading a trade 
mission to the United States, in an inter- 
view with the NY Times (May 24). He 
described himself as a businessman. Ac- 
tually he is the Communist director of 
Czytelnik (“The Reader’), a “céopera- 
tive” through which the Polish dictator- 


Polish 
"Businessman" 


ship owns and operates all printing 
plants—even those printing Catholic 
publications. State ownership of ‘the 


presses, state distribution of paper, and 
censorship—such is “freedom of the 
press” in Poland. 

Borejsza is a member of the central 
committee of the PPR (Polish Workers 
Party). He was a Soviet citizen before 
the war. During the Spanish civil war 
he served as correspondent of Isvestia. 
His brother, “Majer Rozanski,” is. di- 
rector of the Polish Security Police tor- 
ture chamber in Warsaw and an expert 
in obtaining confessions that the victims 
were in league with the underground 
and with American imperialists. , 

Teodor Parnicki, a Polish poet who 
survived a Siberian labor camp and is 
now in London, relates that in November, 


1940, Borejsza invited him and other 
writers to a dinner party in Lwow. As 
they were eating the NKVD arrived and 
arrested all except Borejsza. One of 
them, was Wladyslaw Broniewski, fam- 
ous left-wing poet who was a fellow- 
traveler and who died in a Russian camp. 
Nice people, these Polish businessmen 
who denounce “dollar imperialism” but 
beg for American dollars. 
* * * 


British The British Labor Party 
Labor leaders emerged from 
Conference the annual conference 


this week victorious; 
the rebellious romantic revolutionary op- 
position, which had counted on Wallace’s 
visit to strengthen them, was weaker 
than expected. Neither the worst weather 
nor the worst ideas in a century suc- 
ceeded in undermining the prestige of 
Bevin, Bevan, Morrison, Attlee & Co. 
Zilliacus, Crossman & Foot were, for- 
tunately, overwhelmed. 

The Labor Party is confident of victory 
in the 1950 elections—unless there is a 
depression in the USA, which will have 
the same result internationally as the 
1929 crisis. But it seems to be increas- 
ingly probable that there will be a seri- 
ous depression before 1950. The 80th 
Congress is evidently determined to make 
that a certainty. 


The Labor Party leaders call for pro- . 


duction, production and more production. 
It is a peculiar fact that whether a 
country is capitalist, communist, or so- 
cialist, constantly increasing production 
is the only answer. And every country 
depends for prosperity upon greatly in- 
creased exports. Mogt of them also hope 
desperately for American loans and 
capital investment, though British lead- 


ers insist their nation must depend upon 
its own resources, even: though this 
means a drastic lowering of their stand- 
ard of living for a few years. 

Attlee wisely advised against more 
nationalizatioa; 20 percent of the eco- 
nomy is surely enough to socialize until 
after 1950, if ever. It may be heresy, 
but my opinion is that there is no country 
where free private enterprise, if it is 
truly free and competitive, cannot func- 
tion more efficiently than Socialism in at 
least 75 percent of the economic field. 

It is encouraging that the- Labor Party” 
leaders adhere to gradualism and dema- 
cratic processes. They are supported by 
the membership in rejecting both Com- 
munism and the revolutionary romanti- 
cism of those who would employ dicta- 
toria] means to solve Britain’s enormous 
problems. Those who urge continued 
appeasement of Russia and preach hatred 
of “dollar diplomacy” also would solve 
the manpower shortage in basic indus-” 
tries by regimenting labor. 

Surely the outstanding lesscn of the 
Russian revolution is that Socialism can- . 
not be imposed by a dictatorial minority; 
if it is to be an advance it must be a 
slow, democratic, evolutionary growth. 
Failure in Britain would mean world- 
wide failure, leaving only the alterna- 
tives of Fascist state capitalism and 
Communist state capitalism,: the real 
differences between whijch-are nothing to 
get enthusiastic about. The evidence that 
19th century liberal, laissez-faire capital- 
ism is on the decline is clear. 

We used to write about the “great 
social experiment” in Russia.. But it is 
in Britain that the really great experi- 
ment is taking place, and under exceed- 
ingly adverse circumstances. 


—— a 
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Washington and the Nation 


(continued from Page Une) 
the same time it gives France all of the 
Italian hydro-electric plants in the areas 
of Briga and Tenda on the French border. 
Thus, a poverty-stricken Italy is made 
dependent on Tito and Stalin for coal 
and electric power to run her factories. 

At the same time under the repara- 
jons clauses of the treaty Italian indus- 
i passes under the control of Russia 
for at least seven years — and possibly 
longer. The treaty terms require that 
Italy pay reparations to the Soviet Union 
from current industrial. production, in 
which the Soviet Union will take pay- 
ment by furnishing raw materials to 
Italy and by taking back the finished 
product. The difference in values be- 
tween the raw and finished products will 
eonstitute the amount credited to Italy’s 
account against the reparations bill. 
_ How will these price values be estab- 
lished? This decision is to be made by 
the usual unanimous vote of the four 
ambassadors of Russia, France, Britain 
and the United States. Practically, how- 
ever, Russia will be able to set the price 
on the raw materials and the finished 
goods. 

The total of reparations Italy must 
pay is $365,000,000, to be distributed as 
follows: Soviet Union, $100,000,000; 
Yugoslavia, $125,000,000; Greece, $105,- 
000,000; Ethiopia, $25,000,000; Albania, 
95,000,000. 


= 


Appeasement Is Not Dead 


For many generations Italy, even in 
good times, was forced to live on imports, 
and paid with her exports for the neces- 
sities she must import. This sheds light 
on the only possible end result of the re- 
parations clauses. Italy can not pay 
reparations unless other nations are 
generous with gifts and loans. In effect 
that can mean only the United States, 
under present world conditions. 

Since the treaty takes from Italy part 
of her current production and much of 
her raw material, especially, coal, she 
will be less able to pay in future than 
at present. In substance, this means 
that United States loans to Italy will go 
to pay reparations, with Rome only a 
Way-station and Moscow and Belgrade 
the final destinations. 

In the writing of the treaty, the 
United States waived any claims for 
reparations, although we were far more 


By Jonathan Stout 
AMERICA AS PRESENTED TO THE WORLD BY U.N. 








The United States of America is a republic of 
more than 3,000,000 square miles with a popula- 
tion of some 140,000,000. The United States e 
North America, touching both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans and bordering on Mexico and Can- 


ada. Her President is Harry S. Truman. Washington is her capital. 
The United States is a permanent member of the Security Council 
and a member of the Economic and Social Council and the Trustee- 
ship Council. Warren R. Austin, formerly a U. S. Senator, is her per- 
manent representative at United Nations Headquarters and sits on 
the Security Council. The U. S. flag is striped horizontally with red 
and white, while a blue corner is emblazoned with 48 white stars. 


entitled to them than Russia. But Sena- 
tor Vandenberg has concealed from the 
American people that, in effect, the 
treaty saddles the American people with 
the burden of Italy’s reparations pay- 
ments. 

Another thing Senator Vandenberg 
has concealed from the American people 
is the difference between the Italian and 
the Balkan treaties. This is the dif- 
ference: 

The Italian treaty requires that the 
American and British occupation forces 
retire from Italy within 90 days of rati- 
fication. There is no provision in this 
treaty permitting the United States and 
Britain to maintain troops in Italy after 
the 90-day period “to protect their lines 
of supply” to Austria. 

The treaties with Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria, also provide that the 
Soviet Union’s “occupation” troops must 
leave those countries within 90 days of 
ratification. However, in the Hungarian, 
Rumanian ond Bulgarian treaties there 


is an additional clause which gives the 
Soviet Union the right, for an indefinite 
time following the 90-day period, to con- 
tinue to maintain troops in any or all 
of these three countries through which 
Russian lines of supply to Austria 
extend. 

Russian lines of supply now extend 
through Hungary and Rumania. Vanden- 
berg has soft-pedalled the fact that rati- 
fication of these treaties merely with- 
draws democracy’s troops from Europe, 
and does not relieve Hungary and Ru- 
mania of the oppressive presence of 
Soviet troops which have forced Commu- 
nist dictatorships upon these countries. 
As for Bulgaria, even if Soviet troops 
are withdrawn, that country remains sur- 
rounded by Communist coercive power, 
with Yugoslavia on the west, Rumania 
on the north and the Black Sea and the 
Russian Navy on the east. 

The treaty substantially disarms Italy 
on land and sea; and requires the demo- 
lition within one year of any defenses 


which Italy may have on its new fron- 
tiers. Thereafter, she is to be perpetu- 
ally undefended. 

The only certainty resulting from rati- 

fication of the Italian treaty is that Italy 
will be disarmed, that American and 
British troops will be withdrawn, that 
a disarmed Italy and Adriatic will be 
left facing Yugoslavia with an: army 
estimated at 600,000 men maintained at 
war strength and backed by an agressive 
Communist Government which has pro- 
claimed its desire to seize more Italian 
territory, to dominate or annex the free 
territory of Trieste, and to strengthen 
its position in the Adriatic and the 
Balkans by every possible means, 
. This treaty, by a combinatién of. ty- 
ing the Italian- economy to the Soviet 
economy and rendering. Italy defenseless 
against aggression practically guaran- 
tees one inevitable result: That Italy 
must be sucked into the Soviet sphere of 
Eastern Europe... even if there were 
not the ominous massing of Communist 
guerrillas and munitions in the Italian 
mountains threatening civil war over 
the Appenine peninsula. 

Whoever controls Italy controls the 
Mediterranean, If Russia controls the 
Mediterranean she can choke Greece and 
Turkey and drag them into her orbit. 
The peace of the Mediterranean and 
with it. of Europe under this treaty ia 
substantially placed in the hands of the 
Kremlin, just as Munich substantially 
placed the peace of Europe in the hands 
of Hitler. 

Northern Italy is the connecting link 
between the Soviet East and France, 
France has the largest Communist 
Party in Europe outside of Russia. Until 
now, however, the French Communisis 
have been isolated from a direct road t» 
Russia. If Italy goes Communist, it will 
erect the bridge to France which will 
break that isolation and enable the Red 
Army to march to the borders of Franca 
whenever it is ready to do so. 

This is the picture which Vandenberg 
has been covering. Why has he done 
this? For a man who has made so many 
anti-Communist speeches, Vandenberg is 
strangely pro-Soviet in his objective con- 
duct. The only explanation that appears 
plausible is the man’s personal vanity. 
Having been one of the authors of the 
treaty, Vandenberg appears unable to 
face the public admission that it was 
a mistake, 
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An Editorial— 


SOVIET-RUSSIA’S MARCH ON 


Hk NEW LEADER has fre- 
Tent foretold that what the 
Soviet Government had done in 
Poland and Yugoslavia it would later do 
to Hungary, Rumania Czechoslovakia 
and the other nations in the Soviet 
Sphere. This week it has happened. 
Fellow-traveling American journalists 
Who interpret the taking over of the 
Hungarian Government merely as a de- 
fensive counter-move to the Truman- 
Doctrine are off the beam. Since the end 
of the war the Stalinist forces have been 
felentlessly and rapidly on the move. 
Every step is according to plan. The 
notion that the dramatic events in Hun- 
gary are a quickly devised reply to some- 
thing that President Truman said or did 
is an example of political thinking with- 
out memory and without understanding. 
It is well that the techniques employed 
at Budapest have been fully reported in 
the press, From the published accounts 
the American ‘people will get a good 
idea of how the Communists operate. 
In the elections, held in November, 1945, 
the Small Landholders Party got about 
© percent of the votes—so it had an 
@bsolute majority. But that meant noth- 
ing to the Russian General who was in 
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command. The Communists had garnered 
about 17 percent of votes and the Social- 
ists a like number. The Socialists, like 
their counterparts in Poland and the 
Russian Zone of Germany, had been 
coerced into union with the Communists. 
But the two parties in combination were 
still in the minority. Under the shadow 
of the Red Army, a “coalition” Govern- 
mént was set up. Dr. Ferenc Nagy, of 
the Small Landholders Party, became 
premier, but from the start he was the 
prisoner of the Communists, General V. 
P. Svigidov, head of the Soviet Military 
Mission, was actually in charge. How 
long Nagy and other oppénents would 
be allowed to play their part was merely 
a atrategical question. 

The tried and trusted Soviet technique 
for destruction of a political enemy is 
to discover a plot. In February of this 
year Bela Kovacs, Secretary of the 
Small Landholders, was taken into 
custody and given the regular treatment 
which can he expected to produce con- 
fessions and accusations. Premier Nagy 
saw the fates closing in on him and 
wisely took a “vacation” in Switzerland 
—as so many political refugees have 
done before him. A new eabinet was 


appointed with Lajos Dinnyes as Prime 
Minister and Matyas Rakosi, a Commu- 
nist, as Deputy Premier and, under the 
Russians, actual ruler, 

The Stalin Government now has a 
solid bloc of territory penetrating Cen- 
tral Europe up to the border of Italy. 
Inside Italy it has an ally in the large, 
militant and well-financed Communist 
Party. As Premier Gaspari is attempting 
to set up his government and face the 
problem of runaway inflation, “parti- 
sans” are taking to the hills nearest 
Yugoslavia in order to start disorders 
like those which have reduced Greece 
to chaos. With Italy taken into camp, 
France would be next. It is a breath- 
takingly bold and comprehensive plan. 

To counter such a well-conceived cam- 
paign, the democratic nations must be 
equally bold and imaginative. The moves 
thus far made by Secretary of State 
Marshall are good, but not good enough. 
Withdrawing financial support from the 
minority government of Hungary is clear 
notice to the majority that we are on 
their side rather than that of thei: 
enemies. Our promise of continued aid 
to Italy is constructive. Secretary Mar- 


FUROPE 


shall’s words to Premier Gaspari are 
actually addressed to all of Europe: “We 
shall continue to give aid to the Italian 
people who have demonstrated their 
abiding faith in the democratic process.” 
The clear implication is that we shall 
stand by all those who stand for freedom, 

But the only measure which gives 
promise of being effeciive against hus- 
sian aggression is an inclusive, continen- 
tal plan for European reconstruction. 
Communism cannot be fought on the old 
continent from a bridgehead 4,000 miles 
away. The only effective opposition must 
be conducted by the people who live there. 
The great majority of the Italians and 
the French and other peoples are ready 
for the fight. The only pre-condition is 
the raising of their living standards to 
a point which makes stable government 
and positive action possible. We must 
be prepared to,do more than “contain” 
the Communist-controlled territories. 
We must help reorganize democratic 
peoples to the point at which they ara 
ready to take the initiative. It is time 


to emphasize the positive. 
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Dozen? 


By R. Richard Wohl 


Staff Economic Analyst of The New Leader 


sion of the Preparatory Committee 

of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment should be held 
in Geneva. 

It is an old town, which has seen 
Caesar’s conquests, Calvin’s theoeracy 
and the birth of Rousseau. In the shabby 
Brasserie Landolt Lenin and Radek held 
long debates over countless cups of coffee 
and shared their exile with Zinoviev and 
Bukharin. Here, the League of Nations 
withered in its marble palaces, and now 
after World War II, 17 nations fore 
gather to establish the new outlines of 
a system of freer international trade. 

The delegates had two main problems, 
both nearly insoluble. They had to 
establish a new schedule of tariff duties, 
and to detail the frame of reference for 
the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization. 


ie is appropriate that the second ses- 


Formerly, months, sometimes 
years, of hard bargaining have been re- 
quired to settle the terms of a trade 
agreement. Now, because of an urgency 
born of the desperation of millions, and 
the necessity to revive trade, these 17 
countries, representing two-thirds of the 
world’s trade, gave themselves only four 
weeks to prepare and negotiate tariff 
changes acceptable both to their own 
their trading 


many 


gevernments and to 
partners. 

Each country was to state its policy 
and its concessions, argue and negotiate 
them through with sixteen other coun- 
iries, making the necessary compromises 
jn each case and taking care that no two 
of these conflicted. No concession was to 
be made except on the basis of reci- 
procity. 

At the same time each set of negoti- 
ators was required to act under the 
instructions of its own foreign office, 
separated from easy access to the public 
opinion which, in each country, must 
ratify the concessions made, before the 
mosaic would fall together as a workable 
international trade plan. 

That there have been difficulties in 
the negotiations should surprise ne one. 
That it was possible to initiate them 
under such harrowing conditions of 
diplomacy is a tribute to the courage 
and optimism of the negotiators. It will 
not be surprising if they are not success- 
ful; there are too many dilemmas. 

Sample dilemma: The US Commodity 
Credit Corporation has, on hand, a year’s 
supply of wool, and is still buying it to 
support the market price. 
American woolgrowers, fearful of foreign 
competition, have demanded an increase 
jn the wool tariff. The Australian dele- 
gation, pointing to the existing world 
supply of 4,506,000,000 pounds of wool, 
which is far in excess of what can be 
bought at current prices, demanded a 
reduction of that tariff to admit their 
ewn production into the US. High prices, 
they pointed out, are only encouraging 
wasteful, surplus production of this raw 


prevailing 


material. 

The American negotiators were em- 
barassed when President Truman indi- 
eated that he would favor a rise in the 
woo) tariff. Australia was shocked. The 
American delegation was espousing 
freer international commerce in Geneva, 
had supposedly come to negotiate tariff 
reductions, but in Washington a higher 
woo] tariff was in the works. Australia 
politely informed the American delega- 


4 
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tion that pending a compromise on the 
wool tariff negotiations would halt. 
Britain, very conspicuously keeping her 
hands elean by refusing a, demand by 
Malayan rubber-growers for a “floor” 
price of a similar kind, announced that, 
because of her extensive empire com- 
mitments, she could not procéed in her 
discussions with the US until the Austra- 
lian business was cleared up. 

This dilemma, typical of the thousands 
fac | at the conference, was crucial. The 
main business of the conference actually 
consisted in determining a modus vivendi 
between the US and Britain, both of 
which are under pressure to greatly in- 
crease their volume of foreign trade. 








WILL CLAYTON 
Before World War II, Britain enjoyed 
20 percent of the world’s trade. How- 
ever, in 1947, if she is to meet her finan- 
cial commitments to the US and preserve 
what she can of her standard of living, 
she must raise, by threequarters, the 
former volume of her trade to reach 
35 percent of the world 
The US, on the other hand has calculated 
that, to maintain full employment, we 
must triple our volume of foreign trade 
over our 1938 totals. 
conditions it is impossible te do both. 
The only way it can be done is to vastly 
extend the volume of world trade. The 
way to do this was the American con- 


tribution to the conference. 
- - 7 


Under existing 


Tue leading role at the conferencé, by 
dint of its political leadership in the 
world and its vast economie strength, 
was played by the US. It had been the 
moving force behind the conference. Its 
philosophy was on trial. 

America seeks a freer systen. of multi- 
trade. The richest and~ eco- 
nomically most powerful nation in the 
world, she wanted 
national commerce. So long as restric- 
tions on that trade existed she could not 
sell as much as desired. The US hopes 
to expand her prewar trade by 300 per- 
cent. She championed a modified version 
of “free trade” in the name of “freer 
trade.” But in doing so, the US was 
reversing the trend of history since 1914, 
by preaching what England had preached 
since the days of Cobden. 

Between wars the old unity of inter- 
national trade haad become fragmented 


lateral 


primacy in inter- 


trade total... 


and deminated by the nationalistic con- 
eeros of frightened and insecure nations. 
Four historical patterns had been set 
whieh the wat had not removed, and 
whieh peace-making was now intensify- 
ing rather than lessening. 

1—Trade has become less and less 
multilateral, more and more bilateral. 
By 1931, im the depths of the depression, 
no one even gave lip service to that 
modified form of free trade that had 
existed under the “most favored nations 
clause” agreements. Today the results 
of war and indeterminate peace-making 
see bilateralism making headway in 
Europe. Sweden has concluded tempo- 
rary bilateral agreements with seven 
countries, Switzerland with six. The 
trend is still as strong as ever. 

2—In the years before World War II 
one of the most amazing phenomena in 
the history of capitalism took place: the 


"flight of capital to the US. From 75-80 


percent of the world’s gold had fled to 
American bank vaults because of fear 
engendered by uncertainty in Europe. A 
vast repository of wealth which had 
representel potential foreign exchange 
to the nations whence it had come 
left them poorer, and’ America was 
swollen with resources she did not re- 
quire. This aggravated immensely the 
disequilibrium in foreign exchange posi- 
tions. To provide a remedy the US is 
being called on now to supply huge gifts 
and leans to help nations anxious to buy 
but unable. . Those 
balances and large holdings of 
assets are, from the US point of view, 
neither our best nor our most stable 
During the war this disequi- 
librium was further aggravated, since 
raw-material-producing which 
are not Jarge buyers of the goods we 
want to sell, accumulated such balances 


nations with goid 
lollar 


customers. 


nations 


by supplying our war machine. The best 
customers for US exports are “dollar 
poor.” 

3—To fight such shortages of exchange 
(and for pressing political reasons even 
stronger now that Evrope has been split 
into two parts) regional blocs had been 
foried to contain as lurge a volume of 
trade as possible and to conserve needed 
exchange in that area. The bilateral 
agreements negotiated trace the outlines 
of future regional blocs; and the re- 
course to them has been boldly suggested 
by Winston Churchill in his speech on 
a United Europe on May 15. “In the 
constitution agreed at San Francisco,” 
he declared, “direct provision is made 
for regional organizations. ... There is 
the United States, with all its dependen- 
cies; there is the British Empire and 
Commonwealth; and Europe 
with which Great Britain is profoundly 
blended. Here are the four main pillars 


there is 


of world peace.” This trend is directly 
contrary to the American ambition for 
creating a world area in which payments 
will be relatively free and trade un- 
hampered and non-discriminatory. 
4—-Finally, there is the most powerful 
restrictive device known for the control 
of international trade; foreign exchange 
There exists no protectionist 
measure, whether it be tariff, diserimi- 


contrel. 


nation or quota, as potent as the control 
over the movement and purchase and 
sale of foreign exchange. Such devices 
reduce foreign trade to complete -un- 
certainty and unpredictability. Even 
under a quota system, which sharply de- 
fines the volume of trade which will ‘be 
permitted, one can count on at least that 
Under a strict foreign ex- 
change control, foreign trade is reduced 
to a complete unpredictability agd un- 
certainty depending as it does on the 
whim of some government to pass or 
disallow the transaction. War made ex- 
change control a_ practical 
now the devastation of war and the very 
political uncertainty of many govern- 
ments as to their tenure makes it seem 
likely that it will be continued. Certainly, 
if a practical plan for freer multilateral 
trade is not soon developed it is almost 
certain that exchange control will be a 
prominent feature of the postwar scene. 


minimum. 


necessity; 


* * * 


The American philosophy on_ inter- 
national trade, which is based on the 





HARRY TRUMAN 


removal of trade barriers, as far ag 
possible, and the establishment of stable 
rates of exchange, stands confronted by 
these powerful historical trends whieh 
point in a contrary direction. 

How then could the US hope for sue. 
It can only achieve the desired 
goal by first solving the riddle of its 
stand ‘on two major issues, neither of 
which it appears, at present, to have 
resolved. 


cess? 


1—It must provide a plan for full 
employment at high levels of economi¢ 
activity in the US. The nations of the 
world require such a plan to give them 
confidence in the stability of the Amer. 
None of them wants te 
hitch its wagon to our star, only te 
collapse with us in a depression. Maybe 
the US can survive another depression, 
Many countries in Europe dare not riskit 


ican economy. 


2—The US must enunciate a clear and 
consistent policy on the prdblem of peaee, 
Although the war is over, there are few 
who would call present world conditions 
peaceful. All of the trends that oppose 
the US ideal of international trade are 
rooted in stuations arising out of politi- 
cal uneertainty. Nations, as the end- 
lessly repetitive lessons of history show, 
will readily sacrifice a purely economie 
gain to a political one if they have to 
make the choice. 

American statesmen have not pursued 
a clear and consistent foreign policy, 
Likewise we are now following a contras 
dictory set of policies on trade. One 
plumps for freer trade over as large an 
area as possible. The other, applying the 
test of the would 
restrict it to satisfy political considers 


Truman doctrine, 
ations. 

European diplomats are confused and 
embarassed in dealine with American 
statesmen who talk in riddles. Our offi- 
cial policy on international trade is 
summed up in the State Department’s 
“Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment.” Here we un 
equivocally call for a freeing and exe 
panding af world commerce. However, 
Dean Acheson, as Under-Secretary ef 
State declared, in his Cleveland speeeh 
of May 6 that we must prevent “une 
desirable foreign buying” in America 
markets. The US must direct its exports, 
he said, to “where it wants them to go.” 

This is the picture that alert diplomats 
see as they negotiate in Geneva. This i# 
the frame of reference of their instrue- 
tions. Under these conditions, pivoted on 
the equivocal US position, it is almost 
inconceivable that the conference will 


achieve its aims. Tariff schedules cannot - 


be revised and the terms of the proposed 
International Trade Organization cannet 
be elaborated in a world which is s@ 
politically amorphous. 

The tired men of Geneva will sooner 
or later pack up their dispatch boxes, 
stuffing them with cable flimsies that 
each day elaborated or qualified their 
already tight instructions, and go home 
Faith in international cooperation in the 
economic or the political field will be 
undermined by parleys conductel on such 
a tenuous basis. 

Only an alert public opinion and am 
uncompromising spirit of realism on the 
part of the statesmen of the world cam 
salvage the waning ideal-of one world. 
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| Banqueting With the Communists 


7 HE other night there was a supper- 
T mestioe in the fashionable Hotel 
Pierre, New York; coffee, sand- 
|wiches, cookies (price $3.50), and as 
speakers: Kenneth Leslie, editor of The 
' Protestant, Rev. Paul J. Folino, Chicago 
" pastor and member of the “Ministerial 
“Action Committee”; and Johannes Steel, 
-nee Herbert von Stahl, ex-trafficker in 
‘illegal German armaments, and black 
marketeer (see his autobiography), and 
‘ex-collaborator with the Nazis, according 
to Paul Scott Mowrer. Hailed by the 
‘chairman as the “Leader of a New 
“Party,” he prcclaimed himself “only one 
‘ef the minor poets in the chorus of 
Resistance,” behind the “crucified” Henry 

Wallace. 

I went to widen my education because 
we too much tend to listen only to per- 
sons who reflect our own viewpoints. My 
/arrival caused some flurry before it was 
decided to admit me, my husband, and 
‘my son. 

There were some two hundred people 
there, all of them middle class, some ap- 
parently well-to-do. On the tables were 
eopies of The Protestant, which spon- 
sored the meeting, a comic-book, called 
The Challenger, selling left-wing ideas 
to youngsters, and advertisements for 
Mr. Steel’s mimeographed Report, issued 
monthly for $5 per year. 


bal * ™ 


Tue meeting was ostensibly for racial 
and religious tolerance, and the protec- 
tion of the “dignity of men, regardless 
of race or creed.” Immediately, however, 
it became a virulent attack upon Catholi- 
eism, and eventually upon Christianity, 
except such as is “represented by a thin 





red line of Christian Communists who 


. do not forget that Jesus preached 


what today would be called Judeo- 


Bolshevism.” 


(Quotation from The 


Protestant). 


Mr. Leslie said: 
“The Catholic Church wages—eternal 


war on the human race... Most car- 
tel barons are Roman Catholics .. . 
Fascism and Catholicism have gone to 


bed together . 


. - Church influence ts 


cancerous within the ranks of labor... 
Clerical Fascism wields diabolie influ- 
ence ... Hitler could not have got to 
first base without the Catholic Church.” 
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M EXICO CITY—Ours is an age of 
contrasts and sometimes of ludicrous 
contrasts. Here are two recent news 
items. Several weeks ago, the Mexi- 
can papers reported that a ceremony 
celebrating Hispano-Polish friendship 
had just taken place at the Polish 
Embassy. In the presence of Nico- 
lau d’Olwer, Ambassador of the Span- 
ish Republic, the Polish Ambassador 
decorated a courageous Spanish sol- 
dier who distinguished himself during 
his country’s civil war. This Republic- 
an refugee, the object of the Warsaw 
Government’s attention, was “Cap- 
tain” Nestor Sanchez Hernandez, 
avowed Communist, who was arrest- 
ed in Mexico in 1940 for having par- 

cipated in the first attempt to mur- 
‘er Leon Trotsky, and who denounced 
his own accomplices and his chief, 


Not one word was said about Hitler’s 
anti-Christian and anti-Catholic bias; 
nor that SS documents reported Catholi- 
cism as Naziism’s most obstinate foe; 
nor of the Pope’s encyclicals against rac- 
ism; nor of the thousands of Jews saved 
from extermination by European mcnas- 
teries. Leslie’s speech was incitement 
to riot against Catholic institutions. 

But it wasn’t only Catholics. “We 
Christians are the anti-Semites,” said 
Rev. Folino. 

Rev. Folino testified to a remarkable 
conversion under the influence of Mr. 





rd 





DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Leslie, resembling that of Saul of Tarsus. 
He warned however that the Ministerial 
Action Committee was not “run of the 
mill,” but a leaven in the body of Protes- 
tantism, which, it seemed, was as a 
whole only a shade less vicious than 
Catholicism. 


* * + 


Mae. STEEL started. with a remarkable 
if unintelligible tirade against a “crimi- 
nal” who was “blackmailing him” and 
“threatened to bring along a nationally 
known journalistic figure’ who might 
“cause a riot.” 

Steel attacked the American press in 
Moscow as “a_ fabulous three-ring 
circus.“ He quoted a journalist who 
wrote that “he had fallen on his knees 
in the Red Square and thanked God he 
was an American.” This brought derisive 


By Dorothy Thompson 


laughter. He declared “Foster Dultes 
dominated the conference te put over 
his plan for integrating the German 
cartel system with the American.” He 
said American advocacy of a federalized 
instead of centralize? Germany was a 
plot between cartelists and the Vatican, 
‘part of a scheme to revive a lot of little 
Hitlers.” “Charles de Gaulle is financed 
by American money.” 

He echoed Mr. Leslie’s remark that 
“The Truman Doctrine is food for 
rodents,” but remarked, te applause, “If 
this continues all Europe will go Commu- 


nist. Thot'’s why I'm not really opposed 
to it.” 

We left during the question period, 
Waiting for the elevator I heard Mr. 
Steel’s amplified voice answer a question 
about who made the pogrom in Poland: 
“Underground Fascists in touch with the 
American Embassy.” 

Oh, yes; he also said “All the scum 
will be swept out.” By that time the 
scum included most of Christianity, 
President Truman, the American press, 
American Military Government, Mr. 
Byrnes, and that Protestant, Mr. Dulles, 
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Heard on the Fronts 


FEDERATED PRESS— 
A COMMUNIST BELT 

Santa Barbara, Cal. (LPA)—The 11th 
Western Conference of Teamsters-AFL, 
representing Int’). Brotherhood of Team- 
ster unions in 11 western states, last 
week unanimously adopted a resolution 
charging Federated Press, a daily press 
service for labor papers’ with followinz 
the Communist Party line, and recom- 
mended that all labor publications cancel 
the service. 

The resolution, read as follows: 

“Investigation conducted by members 
of this committee has revealed that the 
Communist party line is being forcefully 
advocated by Federated Press, a labor 
gews service patronized by hundreds of 
AFL publications, including the Inte- 
national Teamsier. Thru personal con- 
tact with writers for Federated Press, 
letters protesting its slanted reporting 
and stories and reports from members 
of the labor press, this committee is coo- 
vinced that Federated Press is-a trans- 
mission belt tor Communist propaganda 
and the ultimate promotion of totali- 
tarianism like that in force in Soviet 
Russia today. 

“In the opinion Of labor press editors 
on the committee, Federated Press has 
consistently opposed AFL policy when 
the latter clashed with the Communist 
Party line. It has gone to considerable 
expense to obtain special features and 
picture coverage that sometimes had 
nothing to do with organized labor and in 
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Curious Contrast --- Jakson and Co. 


By Victor Serge 


Author of The Long Dusk: Russia Twenty Years After: ete. 


the painter Alfaro Siqueiros. . .. 
Valiant soldier of the NKVD on both 
sides of the Atlantic, he was so valued 
an agent that he was pardoned for 
his moment of weakness. To what 
strange duties does a Polish Ambas- 
sador devote himself! And where do 
the real Spanish Republicans fit into 
the picture? 

A new style “prison revolution” 
has -been accomplished with surpris- 
ing facility at the Mexican Peniten- 
tiary. The members of the Commu- 
nist cell, led by an influental public 
health functionary, Dr. Ester Chapa, 
and by Trotsky’s assassin, called 
“Jakson” or “Mornard,” have for 
years enjoyed numerous privileges 
and a secret but recognized authority. 
International conditions having shift- 
ed to the disadvantage of the NKVD, 


the authorities became afraid that 
“Jakson-Mornard” would escape. He 
was suddenly arrested in the prison 
on May 12 and placed under close 
observation. 

The Communist reaction among 
both the administration and im- 
prisoned was so violent that the press 
annouced a “mutiny at the peniten- 
tiary” and the fire department and 
the police were called to maintain 
order, The mejority of the imprisoned, 
resentful of the privileges hitherto ac- 
corded to the Communists, supported 
the Director, Pina y Palacios, in his 
appeal to the law against the Com- 
munists. Dr, Ester Chapa, represent- 
ing the high powers of the Public 
Health Service. had made “Jakson- 
Mornard” her authorised collabora- 
tor; charged with leading a Commu- 


most instances closely jibed with Come 
munist aims. 

“The special sub-committee learned 
that Federated Press has recently in- 
creased its yearly budget from $50,000 
to $75,000 and that only part of this 
was obtainable from subscriptions and 
sales of its service. 

“The danger to the American Laboe 
movement is very obvious. Hundreds of 
AFL labor papers are knowingly or un- 
knowingly carrying colored labor news 
that is contrary to AFL policy and is 
propagating Communism.” 





UAW DUCKS COMMUNIST 
OUSTER DECISION 

® By a vote of 9 to 8, the executive 
board of the United Automobile” Work- 
ers Union (CIO) voted against the en- 
forcement of a constitutional ban on 
CPers holding down union jobs. En- 
forcement is to be left in the hands of 


the local unions. This decision, in effect, 
means the relegation of the decision to 
a political dust bin at this point. A con- 
stitutional amendment now in effect 
decrees that in those instances where a 
member has been cleared of charges by 
his local union no appeal can be made 
to the international union. This amend- 
ment was adopted in convention last 
year. In those locals now under CP 
domination, investigating committees 
will serve the function of merely white- 
washing those charged with Communisé 
affiliations. 






nist campaign among the inmates, ' 
he was rendering outstanding services 
to the Mexican people, according to 
the Communist Press. When it was 
a question of putting this privileged 
assassin in an ordinary cell, although 
the cell was made very comfortable 
for him, Comrade Chapa demanded 
police intervention in favor of her 
protege. 

These curious incidents have been 
played up by the press. We are re- 
minded that Trotsky’s assassin openly 
enjoys the deepest solicitude of the 
Communist Party. It seems certain 
to me that unless he is able to escape, 
his life is in danger, because sooner 
or later Stalin’s secret service will 
take steps to liquidate this most dis- 


Written for The New Leader in 
Frevch and translated by Gloria Ross. : 


] Th 


quieting witness. ' 
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HE plan of the Indian Viceroy, 

[ Lord Louis Mountbatten, for trans- 

fer of power to Indian hands when 
the British leave India by June, 1948, 
has been approved by the British Cabinet. 
The asic factors of the Mountbatten 
plan are:(1) to lay down the general 
method of procedure for transfer of po- 
litical power; (2) to ascertain the will 
of the Indian people ‘on the question of 
dividing India. 

The reactions of the American press 
to the agreement between the British 
Hig!. Command and the Indian Viceroy 
over his plan have been very optimistic. 
But amidst such feelings they have evi- 
dently overlooked the tricky character 
of the Indian political situation. But the 
solution of India’s problem does not lie 
in London. Only Indians can*decidé the 
destiny of India And judging from 
events in India the chances for agree- 
ment on the plan are not very encour- 
aging. 

There has been absolutely no change 
in India’s political situation. The two 
major political parties, the predominant- 
ly Hindu Congress and the Muslim 
League are as far apart as they were a 
year ago. But during this period one 
thins has happened—although mistaken- 
ly that could be made a base for compro- 
mise. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Hindu leader in the Indian Interim Gov- 
ecnment, torpedoed his -own stand 
against the Muslim demand for Pakis- 
tan, when, a few weeks back, he made 
the Congress party pass a rseolution de- 
manding the division of Bengal and Pun- 
jab on exactly the lines that the Muslim 
League had been demanding for Pakis- 
tan — separate national homelands for 
the Muslims. The resolution urged the 
“division” of these two provinces because 
in the opinion of the Congress party it 
had become impossible for the Hindus 
and the Muslims in these areas to live 
there together. This was what the Mus- 
lims had been arguing for the last seven 
years. It strengthened Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, who could demand the accept- 
ance of his partition plan on an all-India 
basis, because the Hindus themselves had 
accepted the tundamental principle of it. 

Even if Nehru and his Congress col- 
leagues had not committed such a mis- 
take the partition of India is certain. 
Opposition by the Hindus can only post- 
pone it. The demand could never have 
been completely surpressed, even by the 
joint forces of the British and the Hin- 
dus. This method was tried and the re- 
sult has been continuous communal strife 
and bloodshed. 


Pakistan and Hindustan | 


POLITICAL DILEMMA IN INDIA 


By Mohammad Ameen K. Tareen 


Distinguished Indian Journalist 


The British declaration of their in- 
tention to get out of India by June, 1948, 
caused the Hindus and Muslims to pre- 
pare for final battle. Fighting has been 
going on in Bengal, Bombay, Punjab, 
U.P. and the North West Frontier Prov- 
ince. But the main battle may begin any 
moment after the Viceroy lets the cat 
out of his bag before the Indian leaders. 


every inch against it.” Jinnah means 

what he says. He is a very shrewd law- 

yer who never utters a sentence until 

he has weighed the implications of it. ~ 
He is serious when he says that the Mus- 

lims would rise in rebellion if their de- 

mands were not met. “By rebellion I 

mean, rebellion,” the Muslim leader 

added. 








JINNAH 





Gandhi and Nehru are leaders 
of the predominantly Hindu 
Congress Party, which has, al- 
ways opposed dividing India 
into two countries—Pakistan 
ond Hindustan. Jinnah, Mos- 
lem League leader, said new 
British plan is not satisfactory, 
but the best he can get now. 
He will continue to fight for 
eo corridor between the two 
Pokistan areas in northeastern 
and northwestern India. 





NEHRU 





From Jinnah’s latest interview given 
to Reuters it can be assumed that he 
will accept nothing short of complete 
Pakistan. He has denounced the form of 
“truncated” Pakistan which the Muslims 
would be left with after the partition 
of Bengal and Punjab. Jinnah declared 
in this interview that he was against 
this form of partition and “we shall fight 
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In northern India are the areas of Baluchistan, Punjab, Sind, 
Bengal, and Asaam, which may compose Pakistan, the Moslem 
nation. Will partition finally settle some of the more urgent problems 
of Mother India—or is it merely the introduction to new ones? The 
answer will come with time—but the statesmanship of this new and 
worthy move by the British Labor Government deserves high praise 


regardless of the outcome. 


Jinnah has demanded a corridor be- 
tween the two areas of Pakistan—the 
Northeastern» and the Northwestern. 
Nehru and other Hindu Congress leaders 
have characterized it as “fantastic and 
absurd.” The British have also called 
it “unrealistic and impracticable.” As 
early as 1943 it had become known that 
the corridor was a part of the Muslim 
League’s demand for Pakistan. This be- 
came known accidentally, when a foreign 
journalist went to interview Jinnah. Be- 
fore the journalist came in the League 
leader had been studying a map of' India 
and evidently forgot to close it when the 
interviewer came in. There were two 
red lines drawn between the Eastern 
and the Northwestern portions of Pakis- 
tan making a long wide corridor. 

Jinnah is not the sort of person who 
retraces his steps. He has now demand- 
ed a corridor and he will stick to it. It 
may be termed “fantastic and absurd” 
now but time will prove that, like his 
previous proposals, there couldn’t be a 
better solution of the problem. 


A difficult situation thus awaits Lord 
Mountbatten on his return to India. He 
will deserve to go down in history as 


. ® great man if he solves the problem of 


India and steers the two communities to 
a peaceful settlement. But the chances 
are that the civil war, and not Lord 
Mountbatten, will be the final means of 
solving India’s most puzzling problem. 
But in spite of this fluid character of the 
Indian situation, one thing remains as 
certain as anything in Indian polities— 
there is going to be Pakistan. 














— 


@ Since this article has been 
written, the Viceroy has returned to 
India and presented the British plan 
for the partition of that country, The. 
Labor Government has_ concluded 
reluctantly that partition. is now the 
only possible way of avoiding civil 
was in India. The previous pl«n was 
for a united, federated India with 
autonomy for the Moslem states and 
full protection of the rights of minor- 
ities. This was rejected by the Moslem 
League. Under the new plan India 
would choose between Dominion 
status or complete independence when 
the British leave in June, 1948. If 
the plan is accepted, Britain offers 
to transfer power this year. 

As we go to press it seems probable 
that the Moslem League and Congress 
Party will accept this plan, and that 
India will be kept, temporarily at 
least, with the British Commonwealth, 
It appears that the Labor Party will 
succeed in saving India as well as 
Burma for Britain. 

The British plan, however, does not 
provide for the corridor between the 
two parts of Pakistan demanded by 
Jinnah. ; 
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Conditions In Yenan 


Over fifty Chinese and fo *" -» press- 
men recently visited Yenan, the city 
that had been the Red capital in 
China for 13 years. When they came 
back, the Chinese group 0° ‘> party 
yveported that: 

1—Despite thirteen years ot oe 
cupation, the Communist Party had 
done very little towards building up 
and modernization of the city that 
it used as a capital. 

2—All local inhabitants attested to 
the fact that under Communist con- 
trol there was no personal liberty 
and no freedom of speech and asso- 
ciation. 

3—All the reporters said that there 
was hardly a decently clad man in the 
city of Yenan, but all men and woe 
men appeared in rags, an unmistak- 
able indication of the poverty of the 
place. But it is also true that there 
were no beggars. 


4—It was a fact that widcr the 
Communist regime there was free 
education and free medical service, 


though both were scanty, especially 
the latter. 

5—Before the Communists left the 
city, they successfully removed or de- 
stroyed important documents and 
other things so what the Press party 
saw in Yenan were just empty houses 
that were once occupied by the Come 
munists. One reporter remarked im 
his account of the tour that the Press 
party was conducted to see one empty 
house after another during a whole 
day, and at the end of it he felt as 
if he had been inspecting houses to 
let. 

6—To diehard Communists, the fall 
of Yenan did not shake their confi- 
dence in Communist final victory. 

7—The quick fall of Yenan was & 
strategic mistake by Communist mili- 
tary leaders. One hundred and sixty 
thousand Communist troops were de- 
ployed in a Maginot-like lin» for the 
defence of the Red capital, but Gov- 
ernment troops took an unguarded 
easy approach to the city. And when 
the Communist. High Command dis- 
cevered this, it was already too 
late for them to do anything but evac- 
uate the city. 

8—The recovered arens around 
Yenan in North Shensi nce relief 
of all items badly, and the Govern- 
ment has been doing the work prompt 
ly following the advance of its armies. 
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ghts Of Asylum 


Memorandum to Secretary George Marshall 


HEN the question of the refu- 
Wieces was being debated by the 

Human Rights Committee of the 
United Nations, the United States dele- 
gation under the leadership of Mrs. 
Roosevelt resolytely opposed every de- 
mand of the Soviet powers that the Dis- 
placed Persons be forcibly returned to 
‘their homelands. Repatriation, said the 
American delegation, should be entirely 
on a voluntary basis. Those who had 
reason to fear persecution if they re- 
turned home should be actorded the tra- 


_ ditional right of asylum. 


In.a world where human life had come 
to mean so little the refusal of the demo- 
cratic nations to compromise with the to- 
talitarian nations at the expense of these 
hapless refugees was heartening indeed— 
and this all the more since the democra- 
tic nations could not have been unaware 
ef the costs and difficulties involved in 
providing sanctuary for those who re- 
fused repatriation. 


It is to be regretted that the attitude 
of the various authorities charged or 
to be charged. with the care of the Dis- 
placed Persons has reduced to rather 
questionable proportions the right of 
asylum for which the American delega- 
tion fought so uncompromisingly at the 
United Nations. Many refugees who were 
opposed to repatriation have already 
succumbed to the pressures that have 
been applied to them. Instead of decreas- 
ing, these pressures have been increas- 
ing, so that at the present time the 
plight of the refugees has reached a 
state of crisis that eries out for the 
strong and immediate intervention of the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
other democratic powers. .. 


It is not right to demand of the 200,- 
000 Jewish Displaced Persons that they 
return to the countries where 6,000,000 
of their brethern were slaughtered, coun- 
tries which for the Jews evoke memories 
that make rehabilitation a psychological 
impossibility. 

It is equally inhuman to urge the 
Poles, Ukrainians, Yugoslavs, and Balts, 
who have fled from totalitarian terror 
in their own countries, to accept repatri- 
ation. The 50,000 political refugees who 
still remain in the camps and assembly 
centers of Europe have already refused 
repeated offcrs, frequently accompanied 
by substantial inducement, to return 
lume. It is not an easy thing for people 
of the land to cut themselves off from 
their ancestral soil. If they have spurned 


, the many overtures that have been made 


to them and resisted all the pressures 
that have been exercised on them, then 


, it can only be because they find the re- 


gimes existing in their homeland so ut- 
terly abhorrent that they prefer all the 
hardships of exile and the camps to life 


-in their ancestral homelands. ... By their 
repeated refusals the refugees who re- 
main in the camps have stigmatized 


themselves as recalcitrant oppositionists 
in the eyes. of the-governments demand- 
ing their return. 

We believe that neither UNRRA nor 
the IRO nor any other authority has 
any moral right to attempt to persuade 
the Displaced Persons to return unless 
they are prepared to offer a practical 
and workable guarantee that they will 
not be subject to racial or political per- 
secution in the countries to which they 
are asked to return. The declarations of 
the Department of State in re the Yugo- 
slav elections and the Polish elections 
would indicate that the American Gov- 
ernment is convinced. . . that freedom 
of political oposition does not. exist in 
the countries within the Soviet sphere of 
influence; and they would indicate fur- 
ther that the Government sees no way 
at this time in which it can act to pre- 
vent these violations of the Yalta Agree- 
ment and the Atlantic Charter. . . 

It is difficult to see how either UNRRA 
or IRO can hope to persuade these until- 
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now unpersuadable refugees to return 
home without exercising considerable 
pressure on them. One is compelled to 
ask precisely what forms of pressure the 
authorities contemplate using to achieve 
the goal of repatriation. . . 

We are convinced that among the 
many countries of Latin America, 
among the Empire countries and in the 


United States, homes could be found for 
the vast majority of the Displaced Per- 
sons in Europe. We ate convinced, too, 
that the integration of the Displaced 
Persons into the life and’ economy of 
the democratic world would contribute 
both eulturally and economically to its 
progress. It need hardly be pointed out 
that, had the pro-refugee governments, 


as soon as the war was over, embarked 
on a concerted refugee policy, the ma- 
jority of the Displaced Persons could 
have been resettled for somewhat less 
than what it costs to feed them and house 
them under abysmal conditions in the 
camps of Europe since the end of the 
war. 


It is not too late for the democratic 
governments to embark on such a pro- 
gram now. 

For the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America 
. Samuel McCrea Covert 
For the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference ‘ 
Monsignor Edward E, Swanstrom 
For the Friends Service Committee 
James Read 
For the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society 
Samuel C, Telsey 
For the American Federation of 
Labor 
Frank Fenton 
For “the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 
James B. Carey 
For the Refugee Defense Committee 
David Martin 
For the International Rescue and 
Relief Committee 
Abram Becker 
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Saskatchewan’s Bill of Rights 


EGINA,  Canada—“The persecu- 
R tion of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 

by the Duplessis government; the 
treatment of Japanese Canadians by the 
Federal Government; the arrest and 
questioning of Canadian Citizens with- 
out due process of law in the espionage 
eases; and the anti-Semitism of the So- 
cial Credit Party in Alberta and Quebec 
—such cases are proof that the rights 
of Canadian citizens need to be restated 
and extended,” said Premier Douglas of 
Saskatchewan when I interviewed him 
in his office in the Legislative Building. 
“The Saskatchewan Bill of Rights will 
make a criminal offense of prejudice and 
intolerance and’ discrimination because 
of race or creed or color.” 

I suggested to Douglas that the usual 
argument against b's of this type was 
that they were impossible to enforce. 
The Premier’s reply was, “Every law 
on the statute books is, of course, difficult 
to enforce. The strength of ‘this Act 
is not in the fact that it will force 
equality but rather that it puts ‘into 
words the belief of the people of Sas- 
katchewan in the inherent right of all 
Canadians to equality in education, em- 
ployment, the right to own property, the 
right of access to public places.” 

A careful study of this Bill-of Rights 
proves it to be one of,the most compre- 
hensive acts ever introduced into any 
legislative chamber in ‘the British Com- 
monwealth. This Bill is not just a pious 
ope; it is being introduced at the pres- 
ent time to prevent such flagrant viola- 
tions of civil rights as have occurred 


scently. 
The Bill reaffirms the right of every 
person to freedom of religion . . . and 


freedom from arbitrary arrest and de- 
tention. Saskatchewan’s Bill of Rights 
guarantees to “every person without dis- 


By David Orlikow 





MACKENZIE KING 


crimination. . . because of race, religion, 
color or’ ethnic or national. origin of 
such person” , 

The right to engage in any occupa- 
tion or business or énterprise. 

The right to rent or purchase any 
property. 

The right to accommodation in any 
hotel, restaurant or theatre. 

The. right to enter any educational 
institution. 

And further, the Bill prevents the 
publishing or broadcasting of any ma- 
terial tending to restrict the rights of 
Canadian citizens as set forth in this 
Bill. 


Thus restrictive covenants, signs and 
ads reading, “selected clientele only” in 
resort advertising and quotas in educa- 
tional institutions, as well as questions 
pertaining to race and religion on em- 
ployment applications, will be made il- 
legal in Saskatchewan with the passage 
of this Bill. 

Introducing the Bill, Attorney Gene- 
ral Corman ranked this Bill of Rights 
“The most important Bill ever to come 
before this House. -’ A Provincial 
Bill cannot cover all rights; a Federal 
Bill is also required. But a Provincial 
Legislature can put its own house in 
order. Corman and other members of 
the Saskatchewan Legislature gave con- 
crete illustrations of racial intolerance 
and dis¢rimination to prove the need for 
such a Bill. 

Member after member of the Legisla- 
ture urged the adoption of the Bill as 
a guarantee to the people of Canada 
that there are no first, second or third 
class citizens; that all Canadian citizens 
are equal irrespective of race, color or 
creed. 

Saskatchewan’s Bill of Rights is 
a great landmark in Canadian history. 
In one province of Canada, for the first 
time, Canadian citizens of all races, 
colors and creeds are guaranteed equal 
rights. The citizens of every other prov- 
ince have been given a goal for which 
to work; a mark at which to aim. And 
the first Socialist government on the 
American continent has also given the 
United States an example which we 
should follow. 





David Orlikow is the Western Canadian Secretary of the Jewish 
Labor Committee and the Winnipeg Labor Committee to Combat Racial 
Intolerance. He was in Regina recently where he listened to the debates 
in the Legislature on the Bill of Rights and also interviewed Premier 


T. C. Douglas and Attorney General Corman in connection with the bill. 
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seems to be dominating America 

today. It carries with it a 
spreading fatalism for many persons in 
responsible positions—a fatalism which 
paralyzes tested actions which might be 
taken to forestall, mitigate or insure 
against potential] disasters. 

In early 1946, it was possible to take 
the position that transition from war to 
peace could be achieved without alarm- 
ing .dislocations. Economic factors fa- 
vored this possibility. Peace-time full 
employment was in sight after years of 
strain and almost despair. Peace-time 
production was never higher and it 
was rising. A balanced budget was_in 
sight. The price, level, despite assassina- 
tion threats, was manageable. Business 
spending, financed by generous tax treat- 
ment, was surprisingly vigorous. The in- 
ventory pipe lines were hungrily crying 
to he filled. A war-devastated world was 
seeking our. goods. There were bright 
prospects that, by keeping sacred prom- 
ises to veterans, a steadily climbing hous- 
ing activity would fill gaps left when 
consumer goods demands had been met. 


N “BOOM-AND-BUST” psychology 


Above all, by passing the Full Em- 
ployment Act, the Government seemed 
to be guaranteeing that its immense re- 
sourees would be available if depression 
ever threatened again. 

Reviewing this rosy outlook—how is 
it possible that the prophets of doom- 
and-bust have commanded attention? 
They smell bankruptcy ahead; for the 
first time in years the rate of business 
failure is turning upward. Here and 
there, mills are closing down, and retail 
sales are declining. 

In the meantime, an_ irresponsible 
Congress destroyed sane controls over 
prices, profits, scarce materials and con- 
sumer eredit, and gave us insane infla- 
tion. 

An irresponsible industry group, press- 
ing on a short-sighted Government, muti- 
Jated the veterans housing program. To- 
day we still have scarcity of housing in- 
stead of plenty . This year less than half 
of last year’s housing results may be 
expected. 

In the short space of a year, the glori- 
ous possibility of matching purchasing 
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Armour for the Brave New World 


MAYBE HE HAS A MIRROR? 


TALKING POINT 


Anything. 


Princeton Men Offer to Talk on 
—Newspaper headline. 


MVYOVFAVE.VOOOSVET DA SHEPAOTEDATEDOU EEUU OPUS ASEAN 





How happy is the Princeton youth, 
Possessed of all-inclusive truth, 
Equipped with final answers to 
The questions vexing me and you. 


With but the slightest invitation 
He'll take up taxes and inflation, 
Or Dewey as the candidate 

To beat in 1948. 


.From labor-management discussions 

He'll turn to dealings with the Rus- 
sians, 

Or gracefully stick out his neck 

On policies of Chiang Kai-Shek. . . 


Outside his ivy-covered walls 

The ailing world for succor calls. 

He'll bring it back from death's-edge 
coma 

As soon as he has his diploma. 


By Leon Henderson 
Former Director of OPA 


power with high production of goods has 
disappeared. Only by drawing on sav- 
ings, by increasing consumer debt, by 
special financing for foreign trade, has 
the dangerous gap been partly bridged. 

A reactionary majority of Republicans 
and southern Democrats has done a 
major injury. to responsible capitalism, 
because a responsible capitalism cannot 
countenance inflation, scarcity and un- 


- conscionable profits. 


« ” * 


Given the possibility of approaching 
business decline and unemployment, what 
does the majority in Congress propose 
to do? 

It proposes to lay in President Tru- 
man’s lap a flock of anti-liberal, defla- 
tionary measures and then go’home. It 
proposes to leave the welfare of this 
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Fatalism Spreading in America 


country to a discredited policy of laissez- 
faire. 

Faced with a month-to-month decline 
in construction activity, they sidetrack 
the mild Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill, and 
offer to let landlords raise their rents. 

Faced with a demonstrated disastrous 
decfine in workers’ real wages, the re- 
actionary Congress proposes an anti- 
liberal bill to coerce labor from exercis- 
ing their economic bargaining power. 


UNION LABOR 


AFL and CIO Split Over Unity 
Terms. —Newspaper headline. 


N OT even atom scientists, 
Despite their mighty mission, 
Rank higher on the honored lists 

Of those concerned with fission 


Than AFL and CIO, 
Who miss no opportunity 
To split asunder, even though 
They split regarding unity. 


V FOR VITTORIO 


Vittorio Mussolini, in Argentina, 
is hoping he will be permitted to re- 
main and take a job offered him by a 
wholesale butcher. —News item. 


V rrrorio might do no harm 

In Argentina on some farm, 

Where he would be at home among 

The crowing roosters, pigs, and 
dung. 


ui TIO BY RICHARD 


Every evidence points to the need of 
additional purchasing power. Mr. Knut- 
son and his gang propose to lower taxes 
for the well-to-do, thus reviving the out- 
worn Hoover trickle-down theory. 

Do the Republicans have a formula 
for inflated prices? Hardly. They have 
a Dun and Bradstreet questionnaire which 
they will file in the back room when they 
go home in July. 

Every major measure they propose 
can be demonstrated to be deflationary. 
Had a group deliberately set out to 
choose a program for deflation, it could 
scarcely have selected a better calculated 
set of ideas. 

We of the liberal faith cannot accept 
the fatalistic boom-and-bust thesis. Every 
sinew of our faith tells us that by-intelli- 
gent choices, by democratic planning, a 
responsible government can defend its 
people against depression. 

The Americans for Democratic Action 
have a program, 

ADA suggests that a determined gov- 
ernment, utilizing a Price Adjustment 
Board, help American business to reduce 
the level of prices by ten percent, and 
the cost of construction by 20 percent. 

ADA proposes that rent control be 
continued, that adequate funds for en- 
forcement be supplied. 

ADA suggests that the Government 
keep its war-time commitments for sup- 
port of farm prices, that the school lunch 
program be expanded, and that the Aiken 
Food Allotment Bill be passed. It rec- 
ommends a planned procurement of food 
for foreign relief and wise use of sur- 
pluses. 

As to taxes—the ADA strongly urges 
that, when taxes can be cut, they be re- 
duced where the greatest amount of 
vigorous purchasing power will result. 
Raising the individual exemption from 
$500 to $700, and repeal of the burden- 
some excise taxes, will leave money at 
home in the right homes, 

Industry and labor, by collective bar- 
gaining in key industries, have estab- 
lished a new workable “wage package” 
of 15 cents an hour. ADA suggests that 
this is a useful standard for rapid adop- 
tion. We suggest, too, that the minimum 
wage floor be raised to 65 cents an hour, 


We'd even wish the fellow luck 

At driving an unarmored truck 

Or peddling goods from door to door 

Or clerking in some little store. 

We shouldn't mind his sweeping 
streets 

Or even selling retail meats, 

But as a wholesale butcher—gad! 

That calls to mind too much his Dad. 


MAKING AMENS 


The Charch of England wants new 
hymns written for the atomic age. 
—News item. 


Now let us, with atomic vim, 
Compose a new, atomic hymn 
For singing by the congregations 
Of all atemic, modern nations. 


And though, for our atomic throats, 
There be atomic words and notes, 
Let us contrive, however odd, 

One pre-atomic “Glory, God!” 


ARMOUR MOUTON ELSA PANNA ASOLO dete} AE 042Gb AASV ASUOGEDLOTRAQURLTOO SUES SOBAOOAE GLAS 


’resident’s Message. 


The Fatalistic Psychology | 
of Boom and Bust 





ROBERT WAGNER 


Will Current Congressional Legis- 
lation Halt or Accelerate 
Trend to "Bust"? 


and coverage expanded to the limit 
of Federal power. There are 14,000,000 
workers not now covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation. We suggest that 
these be brought in, that the scale and 
duration of payments be increased. 

ADA believes that the lending authors 
ity of the Export Import Bank should be 
increased by $5,000,000,000, so that use- 
ful tasks in world reconstruction may 
be promptly begun. 

ADA regards the potential of housing 
construction as most vital to high em- 
ployment, as well as the keeping of come 
mitments to veterans. We urge the Fed- 
eral Government to underwrite 1,500,000 
housing units a year, that the program 
for factory-built houses be revived, and 
that public housing be authorized to pro- 
vide 500,000 rental units a year at modest 
rents. 

This is a positive program for pro- 
gressives; it’s a workable, feasible pro- 
gram for America. . It involves no new 
adventures; the administrative machin- 
ery for most of it stands ready at hand, 
eager to do battle against the false 
philosophy of fatalistic “boom-and-bust.” 
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All But Marcantonio Applaud 


—Newspaper headline. 





So Mareantonio does not 

Applaud, or think the message hot? 
Alone, all by himself, is he, 

A quite select minority, 

The one and only malcontent 

Who fails to cheer the President. 
What some of us would like to know 
Is, whe cheers Marcantonio? 


HEIGHTS OF THE RIDICULOUS 


As ignorant as Einstein, 
As lazy as a bee, 

As foamy as the desert, 
As sandy as the sea, 


As noisy as a tomb is, 
As sharp-eyed as a mole, 
As secret as a ballot 
Cast, these days, by a Pole: 
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Part Two 


I HAVE before me your pamplet, The 









Secret Battalion, and another article 
of yours from the Glasgow Forward, 
entitled, “What’s Wrong With Europe?” 
Jn the first, you attack your British 
Communists and refuse to consider their 
demand for incorporation into the Labor 
Party; you reject what you call their 
“democratic dis- 
guise,” their slo- 
gans, of “unity”; 
you consider the 
Labor Party and 
the Communist 
Party as incom- 
patible. Finally, 
you repudiate their 
claim that the Brit- 
ish Government is 
: not representative 
Dallin of the British labor 
movement so long 
as the Communists remain outside of it. 
In the Forward, you make a survey 
of the labor parties of Europe, and you 
find that in France, after the expulsion 
of the Communists from the Govern- 
ment, “the situation is not a happy one.” 
In Italy you deplore the secession of the 
Socialists under Saragat despite the 
fact that the Socialist Party, under the 
leadership of Pietro Nenni, “has become 
eaught tightly in the Communist line.” 
You generally deplore the gulf between 
Socialists and Communists in Europe. 
By whatever motives and sophistry you 
might seek to justify this double stand- 
ard, your line of reasoning remains 
highly egotistic: for your England you 
want to keep the government clear of 
Communists, while you advise your 
friends in the Socialist Parties on the 
continent not to break with the same 
political group. 

This is the issue that has become the 
most important political problem of Eu- 
yope today: whether to get rid of the 
Communists in every government. No 
rehabilitation is possible until this is 
achieved; it is the prerequisite for the 
resurrection of Europe; if it is not at- 
tained in the very near future, Western 
Europe is doomed. Britain, as a part of 
Western Europe, will inevitably share 
its fate. 





* * * 


Tue territory between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Stettin-Trieste borderline 
of the Soviet sphere is the main object 
of dispute today. It is the manifest aim 
of Soviet policy to unite under its leader- 
ship the whole of Europe—including 
Britain—against the United States. The 
first stage in this unification by Moscow 
would be the denunciation of al! political 
ties with America by the vovernments 
of Western Europe and, economically, 
their welding into a united front against 
“dollar imperialism.” This, at least, is 
Stalin’s strategy. He denies that his 
policy is imperialist; he asserts that he 
merely wants to see the peoples of Eu- 
rope freed from American capitalism, 
And you, Mr. Laski, are deceived—you 
condone his specific brand of imperial- 
ism. That is why your activity becomes 
t0 important and valuable to Stalin’s 
strategy. 

Dollar imperialism against NKVD 
imperialism: even if this were the dil- 
lemma, the choice would not be difficult. 
Actually the dillemma does not exist 
at all. 

It is a false theory that asserts that 
the investment of capital, foreign trade, 
and the granting of foreign loans neces- 
tarily mean the subjugation of nations 
and political control by the creditor 
Power. The Soviet press harps on this 
concept day after day, and I am sorry 
to see that, rather than critically analyz- 
ing it, you appear to accept it on its 
face value. On the basis of the rich 
experience of the British Empire with 
trade and loans and domination over 
other countries, you should know better, 


JUNE 7, 1947. 
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An Open Letter 
To Harold Laski 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader; author of many well-known works on USSR 


lt is true that in Persia economic 
intervention led to political control; that 
in India the development of trade meant 
political subjugation; that in Indonesia 
investments were preceded by tight po- 
litical rule over the native population. 
But there.have been other examples, too, 
and the most striking of them is the 
United States. North America has ab- 
sorbed by far the greatest part of Brit- 
ish investments; in the 19th century, 
commerce between Britain and America 
grew to important proportions. Yet the 
United States, having rebelled against 
British rule, grew to complete independ- 
ence while British capital was pouring 
in by the millions. In the 20th century, 
the British Dominions; whose economies 
were built up by England, have reached 
the stage of virtual independence. Even 
Russia before the Revolution, though 
heavily fn debt to France and other 
western countries, was in no way a 
colony; it was autocratic, often barbar- 
ous, yet a great independent power. 

Whether or not a nation loses its in- 
dependence under the impact of economic 
ties with an ‘advanced power and to 
what extent its independence is jeo- 
pardized depends primarily on its do- 
mestic situation: on its strength, on the 
stability of its regime, on its ability to 
create the general preconditions of sound 
economic activity and cooperation with 
the rest of the world. This is why a 
small Joan to any of the Arab nations 
has often sufficed to place them in a 
position of political dependence; why 
concessions in Iran meant at least a 
degree of political influence; why trade 
with China led to extraterritoriality, 
treaty ports, etc. These nations were 
unable to resist the intruder, and unable 
io guarantee a minimum of political 
stability and order. 

The United States and Russia are at 
the other extreme. They have absorbed 
great amounts of foreign capital with- 
out forfeiting their freedom of action to 
foreign control. 

Whether or not the nations of Europe 
remain independent from “dollar im- 





HAROLD LASKI 
Valuable to Stalin? 





perialism,” likewise depends on their 
firmness and internal stability. France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, feeble and dis- 
oriented today, will probably soon raise 
themselves to the traditional‘ lével of 
European national life, which would 
make it both impossible and unnecessary 
for any foreign power to try to intervene 
into their home affairs. Somewhat later 


the same situation will probably obtain 
in Japan. All these peoples, together 
with the British, Scandinavians and the 
Swiss, possess in their national tradi- 
tions and in the degree of their civiliza- 
tion a solid bulwark against political 
subjugation by economic means. 


There has always been another kind 
of imperialism—imperialism by conquest 
rather than by pounds and dollars. 
Italy’s acquisitions in North Africa and 
Ethiopia belonged to the old type of 
empire-building by war rather than 
capital penetration. When Russia gained 
control of Northern Persia, she did so 
with a regiment of cossacks; the same 
was true in Manchuria, ~The Soviet 
Union today, greatly in need of foreign 
loans, does not acquire: men: and land 
by trade or investments. Instead she 
resorts to armed force and police meth- 
ods, National resistance to economic in- 
filtration and conquest - is’ possible; 
against guns and bombers it is olten 
impossible. This is the situation in East- 
ern Europe today, and this will be the 
situation in Western Europe as soon as 
the Ameri¢an forces withdraw, if noth- 
ing will have been done to check Soviet 


expansion. 
* * * 


j 
You do not want.to choose between 
America and Russia, Mr. Laski. Neither 
do the French, the Dutch, the Scandi- 
navians. Everybody would be happy to 
hide when a storm approaches. Every- 
one wants his nation to be a bridge be- 
tween the giants. How many mental 
bridges have been built in these postwar 
years! The trouble is that the bridges 
find no solid ground on which they can 
be anchored in the east. They remain 
suspended in midair. 


Your interpretation of American pol- 
icy seems just as superficial. In your 
eves, the United States is militant for 
the following reasons: this country, you 
say, has “an overwhelming productive 
capacity beyond the purchasing power 
of its citizens, which it must export 
abroad, at any cost, if it is to keep its 
profit-making system a going concern. 
This is why American’ businessmen 
loathe the Soviets; that is why they are 
prepared to support policies which are 
bound to evoke deep Russian suspicion; 
that is why, further, Russia seeks to 
extend its safeguards by pushing for- 
ward the frontiers of Communism.” 

Your thesis, Mr. Laski, is that because 
the American capitalists must export, 
they must be inimical to Russia, And 
Stalin is right in pushing his borders 
farther and farther, westward and east- 
ward, Your conclusion is indeed weak: 
“T do not want to see Great Britain 
drawn into the orbit of American 
policy.” Why, then, don’t you want to 
ally yourself with Russia? 

The American businessmen are anxious 
to do business with Russia. It is precise- 
ly this group that includes prominent 
proponents of appeasement; not a few 
of them finance pro-Soviet organizations 
and publications in this country. A pub- 
lic-opinion poll conducted some time ago 
by Fortune Magazine showed that the 
belief that war with Russia can be 
avoided was more widespread among the 
well-to-do than in the poorer ‘classes of 
the American people. It is an idea which 
you have borrowed from the political 
primers of Communism—that you can 
equate capitalism with. opposition to 
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ERNEST BEVIN 
Socialist-Imperialist, According 
to Pravda 


Russian Communism, whereas the “come 
mon man” is the true friend of Soviet 
Russia. More often than not, the opposite 
is true. The world of businessmen is 
inclined to go to great lengths in appea 3- 
ing Russia; these are precisely the 
circles, Mr. Laski, where your ideas find 


support, 
- * * 


You R friendly attitude toward Stalin's 
policies, your misunderstanding of his 
aims, your exaltation of “Russian Social- 
ism” and your hesitation to draw the 
Jogical conclusions from the actual inter- 
national situation are strange indeed. 
Should these ideas and theories win ae- 
ceptance by your party and begin to 
guide British policy, not only would the 
independence of Europe be lost but a 
terrible bloody war would become un- 
avoidable, with Britain as its first 
casualty. 





PEN POINTS ee: 


| Albania is reported purging officials | 


who are opposed to too much servility 
towards Russia. To be in the political 
swim, the crawl is the only approved 
, stroke. 
| * * * 
| Leaders of the United States and 
British zones, though unable to meet 
the bread ration, have decided to 
maintain it on paper. If the Germans 
have no bread to eat, let them eat 
statistics. 

* a * 

Many South Carolinians congratu- 
lated the jury which acquitted the | 
confessed lynchers. No doubt they felt | 
it was white of the jurors to acquit | 


them. } 
+ . + | 
Skeptics are convinced that Tru- | 
man’s plea to heavy industry to reduce | 
prices will be futile. To melt steel | 
you have to turn on lots of heat. | 
* * * 
The British Labour Party has pub- | 
lished a booklet, Cards on the Table, 
to justify its foreign policy. One fer- 
vently hopes there’s a new deal at 
stake for Palestine. 
i * *” * 
| The report that the State Depart- | 
ment is worried over the lack of ex- 
perienced men is exaggerated. It is’ 
simply not true that we have run out |[ 
of bankers and West Pointers. 
| * ae ok { 
| Truman leads the fight against sky- | 
high prices for farm real estate. He 
|wants them to be nearer the good 
learth. 
. - 


‘ | 
The spectre of starvation through- | 
}out Europe is menacing peace and 
| Security. Today the key to under- 
| standing what is taking place there 
|is “cherchez la famine.” 























—_ Morris 8. Chapman. 
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Bestiality, Humanity and Divinity 


Reviewed by NATHAN GLICK 


CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI. By Carlo Levi. Translated by Frances Frenaye. 
New York: Farrar, Strauss and Co. 268 pages. $3. 
IKE tgnazio Silone, Carlo Levi is an intellectual who has reacted strongly and 
L sympathetically to the Italian peasant. Both are of the left-wing political 
tradition and at the same time critical of that tradition. Each in his own way 
leaves the impression of untouchable integrity and a kind of compassionate wisdom. 
Here the similarity ends, revealing a profound philosophic and idiosyncratic di- 
versity. Silone saw the Italian peasant as spiritually the product of Christian myth 
and Catholic ritual. Silone himself was moved by the liberal-Christian humanistic 
tradition. Sharing the guilt feelings of the modern intellectual, and especially the 


disillusioned Communist, he regarded the 
_peasant’s simple faith as the great po- 
tential regenerative force in Italian 
society. And whether as Communist or 
humanistic Socialist, his politics always 
involved direct, personal, and continuous 
. practical activity. 

Levi is a more detached and dispas- 
sionate observer. He is not as easily 
displaced from his role as spectator and 
driven to action. Although he writes 
with dignity and often power, he does 
‘not approach Silone’s greatness as a 
writer, possibly because he is never 1- 
volved in his people as Silone is. But 
because he is less involved and less op- 
timistic, he sees more accurately than 
Silone the mixture of impulses and cus- 
toms in the psychology of the Italian 
peasantry. His own affinity is with 
Homeric mythology and Roman pagan 
ritual, and it is not surprising that he 
finds the peasants of the Southern pro- 
vinee of Lucania closer to this heritage, 
and to the even earlier Etruscan age, 
than to the. Christian. 

This may be due to the special geo- 
graphic status of the Lucanians. Hidden 
in a barren land behind mountains and 
forests, they were visited by neither the 
Greek nor the Roman invaders. Among 
themselves, they add that Christ too 
failed to enter there: he stopped at 
Eboli, the last coastal railway station 
north of Iucania. The peasants there- 
fore regard themselves as pre-Christian, 
even pre-human. Perhaps the most fas- 
cinating parts of this book are the de- 
scriptions of the persistence of primitive 
magie under the superficial facade of 
Catholic dogma and ritual. In Gagliano, 
the dried-out, desolate village in which 
Levi spent a year of exile in 1935-36, 
the ancient dragonslayer myths merged 
‘with the worship of the Madoinna; the 
ceremonies of the church were trans- 
formed into pagan rites. The peasants 
believed in ghosts, gnomes, devils, and 
witches, and found these things incor- 
porated in their immediate familiar sur- 
roundings—in goats, cows, dogs, in their 
neighbors. 

There is no room in the peasants’ 
world for religion, writes Levi, “because 
to them everything participates in divin- 
ity, everything is actually, not merely 
symbolically, divine.” Their sense of the 
duality of nature, the mixture of bestial- 
ity, humanity and divinity, did not show 
itself alone in werewolves, cow-women, 
and the rest. Looking out from the wall 
over each peasant bed were the eyes of 
two inseparable guardian angels: the 
Madonna of Viggiano with her “black, 
seowling face” on one side, and on the 
other President Roosevelt, his face 
formed in a “hearty grin.” Frequently, 
an American dollar completed the trinity 
on the wall. .The dollar symbolized New 
York, which was closer to the peasants 
than Rome or Naples. New York was 
their real capital; no amount of disil- 
lusionment and privation reported from 
America could affect the myth of the 
earthly paradise. The peasants accepted 
the contradiction as the most natura! 
state of things: everything had two na- 
tures. 

Rome represented religion, history and 
reason, the simplified abstractions that 


- 





had no meaning for the peasants, who at 
least lived close enough to the earth and 
the elements to know that nothing is so 
simple as the propagandists from Rome 
pretended, and perhaps even betieved. 

Thinking in terms of concrete, fami- 
liar objects, they acquired a tough sense 
of the complexity of both reality and 
spirituality. Slogans and abstractions 
left no mark on them; they were sullen 
and passive during the speechmaking 
that marked Italy’s invasion of Abys- 
sinia. They never failed to respond to 
anything practical and tangible, whether 
an object, or a skill, or an air of nobility 
such as they discovered in Levi’s dog, 
Barone. New York was a land of 


marvelous riches because from it came a” 


steady stream of scissors, knives, razors, 
farm tools, scythes, hammers, pincers. 
Relatives sent across every gadget of 
daily use, and the peasants of Gagliano 
respected the fine steel and the work- 
manship. Naples was too hopelessly poor 
to send anything; the peasants went 
there only to embark for other shores. 
Rome sent them tax collectors and radio 
speeches. 

Levi shares the peasant’s hatred of 
Rome as a center of oppressive author- 
ity. The curse of Italy is its parasitic 
middle-class: Gagliano, like the rest of 
Italy, was in the hands of schoolmasters. 
(“Italy is a land of degrees and diplo- 
mas.”) Levi therefore rejects any polit- 
ical program that demands the inter- 
vention of the state, for state power ts 
the evil, whether it be fascist, liberal or 
socialist. He sees two civilizations op- 
posing one another in Italy: “eountry 
and city, a pre-Christian civilization and 
one that is no longer Christian.” In- 
evitably the state becomes a weapon by 
means of which one oppresses the other. 
Fascism was essentially the complete 
identification of the middle-class with 
the state, and the destruction of the 
Fascist party, in Levi’s view, hardly af- 
fected this tendency. , 

Levi's practical suggestions seem 
more rhetoric and philosophy than a 
potential program of action. He wants 
to reverse the concept of political life, 
to center it in man instead of the state. 
And he proposes the division of the 
state into autonomies, “an organic fed- 
eration.” This ambiguous formylation 
is hardly clarified by the additional 
qualification that “the autonomy or self- 
government of the community cannot 
exist without the autonomy of the 
factory, the school, and the city, of every 
form of social life.” 

The impressiveness of Christ Stopped 
at Eboli does not rest, however, on the 
brief political notes at the end of the 
book. It arises from the revelatioa ol 


a kind of personality that we hardly 
ever encounter in the United States. 
Carlo Levi is a painter, physican, writer, 
and politician, and in his wholeness each 
function falls into place. He is responsive 
and patient, curious and stoic. His year 
at Gagliano brought him into contact 
with almost every family there, and his 
initial revulsion against the physical 
and spiritual desolation gave way to a 
more complicated understanding of the 
villagers, so that both he and they were 
deeply moved when he left. Yet it is 
typical of Levi that he had not returned 
to Gagliano in 1944 when his’ book was 
completed. In spite of an_ intense 





responsiveness ta color and form—hg 
regards himself as primarily a painter— 
Levi’s attachment to human beings ig 
non-physical, selfless, even Eastern in itg 
quiet resignation and fatality. One. 
might say that it is more godlike than 
human. Whether this was the result of 
a deliberate desire to avoid further 
shocks after his experience in Fascist 
prisons or a more basic withdrawal, the 
absence of a sense of his own physical 
and psychological frailty reduces the 
impact of a book which is the most inter- 
esting document, available in “English, 
to have come out of Italy since ‘The Seed 
Beneath the Snow, ' 








The Mother of Cliches 


Reviewed by HELEN SCHLEGEL 


IN A YELLOW WOOD. By Gore Videl. New York: E. P. Dutton & Ce. 216 pages. $2.75, 

NYONE who bothers to read book reviews wallops his forehead and agrees, teo 
A often, that book criticism in most mass circulation journals is a very haphazard 

business indeed. (The time allowed, along with the more concentrated literacy 
of the audience for the monthlies and quarterlies, ean be, though they are often not, 
their own reward.) The thousand-word evaluation, slammed out against time but 
rarely for any other purpose, is likely as not about anything but writing and the book 


in hand. Faced, particularly, with the 
anxious novels written by the laboriously 
young novelists, whose brilliance, vi- 
tality, freshness and originality are 
spelled out ten times over, with every 
photographic trick available, by the 
clairvoyant, publicity departments of the 
publishing houses, the reviewer must 
often find himself left with such ap- 
palling blankness at a novel’s close that 
he has, ‘quite literally, nothing to say 
about it. If it were forever tripe, the 
reviewer could become indignant about 


‘the long-drawn-out bubble gum which 


sticks to the best-seller lists, and lament 
the reading tastes of the mass book- 
buying public, and groan at the book- 





keeping glee of Publisher’s Weekly. But 
he is often faced with the more ticklish 
problem of the novel which seems, as 
far as eye and patience can go, to have 
no excuse for being whatsoever. 
Granted—necessity is the mother of 
endlessly evasive clichés. Many run-of- 
the-mill book reviewers need to find, in 
the squeeze of the job itself, easy roads 
out. They can tell you all about the 
author’s life, adding imsult to the dull- 
ness of the jacket’s right-hand flap, or 
chauvinism to the glory of the war 
record. They can retell the story, with 
properly detached irony. They can com- 
pare the novel’s degrees of “maturity” 
and “sensitivity” with those of similar 
novels tested the day or the week be- 
fore. They can become indignant (Oh 
holy arbiters) about the insanity or 
immorality of the novelist. Since it is 
at once less sensational and more trying 
ing to wonder exactly what writer and 
publisher seem really to be about, or 
think they are about, one rarely finds 
such questions raised in the book columns 


of the daily newspapers. 
. * * 


Bur I find myself in such a predica- 
ment about Gore Vidal’s seeond novel, 
In a Yellow Wood. And the predicament 
becomes greater when I read the release 
from Mr. Vidal’s publisher which proves 
once again the publicity-nourished anx- 
iety of the daily hook-reviewers. What 


‘love would be Mr. Vidal’s theme, but he 





the advertisers have wrought, let the 
critics swallow. “The author, still in his 
twenties, may be one of the most out- 
standing writers of our time.” This re- 
viewer, at least, covers his tracks with 
some verbal caution. Others say: “Bril- 
liant,” “smooth, detached, witty tongue- 
in-eheek writing,” “no apologies are in 
order.” 

Perhaps. I can merely say that I found 
the tongue tied when it was not heavy 
in its malice, inept in its attempt to be 
gnomic. Mr. Vidal is concerned with the 
dilemma of choice. Which path shall 
Robert Holton take, now that his adven- 
turous (and so slightly wicked) army 
days are over? This novelist- runs the 
gamut which dozens of contemporary 
writers can probably trace, by now, with 
hands tied and memory feeble: the res- 
taurant (with the frustrated waitress), 
the oftice (each detail platitudinously 
noted with a solemnity that parodies 
insight), that old cocktail party (done 
more effectively by Isabel Bolton), the 
sodom of the homosexual night-club, the 
properly decorated hotel room, the res 
taurant, the office, the end. 

Robert Holton is innocent, industrious 
and mediocre—a sterling, if admittedly 
uninteresting character, who is so typ 
ical that he is no type at all, lifeless in 
his passion, incredible in the very credi- 
bility which Mr. Vidal’s flatiron prose 
intends (I assume) to communicate. The 
mediocrity which denies art, life and 


seems never to have sought out its rea- 
sons. Neither his evaluation nor his 
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acceptance is exact or pointed enougnt 
to be taken seriously. Robert Holton is 
dogged, humdrum and routine. But the 
question which aches in the reader's 
mind is simply “Which side are you 
on?” There is such insufficient intelli- 
gence and concern devoted to In a Yellow 
Wood that the response itself seems 
hardly worth having. It is, in any case, 
too simple a question to ask, and there 
is nothing in Mr.-Vidal’s novel whieh 
can force the mind into more troubled 
waters. 
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‘ Reviewed by ERNEST NAGEL 


289 pages. $3.50. 


“HMUAN DESTINY. By Lecomte de Noiiy. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


author is a well-known bio-chemist who has done distinguished research in his 


1: is not difficult to understand why this book has made the bestseller lists. Its 


fields of specialty. Whatever he has to say on matters of common concern, whether 


‘they fall within his established domains of competence or not, appears to be the utter- 


ances of a devoted high priest of science delivering the conclusions of scientific findings. 
His book claims to prove that “materialism” and “atheism” are the products of muddled 
thinking, and that the facts of science, when rightly considered, lead necessarily to 


the idea of God. It cites “scientific 


_ evidence” to show that the. other-worldly 


ideals and virtues of Christianity are the 
fixed goals and the inevitable outcome of 
biological evolution. It maintains that 
though the use of intelligence has its 
points, rational thinking can be ex- 
tremely dangerous and is often myopic, 
and requires to be supplemented by the 
spiritual insights of traditional religions. 


‘It accordingly supplies those who wish 


to believe in Something, with at least 
the appearance of scientific backing for 
their inherited convictions. 

The argument of the book is briefly as 
follows. The behavior of all inert matter 
is governed ultimately simply by the laws 
of chance and probability, so that all 
scientific laws are merely statistical]. In 
consequence, the formation of the physi- 
eal basis of life as the result of chance 
eombinations of material particles is 
most improbable; and the origin, con- 
tinuanee, and the evolution of living 
forms are inexplicable by scientific laws. 
To explain these things one must postu- 
late the existence of an Ideal or Intel- 
ligence which “willed” a final goal for 
the transformations of living matter. 
Biological evolution. has followed an 
“ascending path” on the whole, and man 
is thus far its most perfect product. 
However, evolution still continies to 
operate in man, though on a moral and 
spiritual plane rather than on an ana- 
tomical and physiological one. But if 
man is to progress toward the final end 
of evolution, he must “fight against” the 
domination of his flesh. He must seek 





to fuse his individual aims with “the 
general aim” —a fusion which is pos- 
sible, however, only on an elevated moral 
level, not on a “materialistic” one. Thus, 
since socialism as a moral and social 
ideal is tainted with materialism, it is 
incompatible with the “laws” of evolu- 
tion, and is doomed to failure wherever 
it is tried. Evolutionary progress for 
man is possible only by a conquest of his 
animal passions, and through the exer- 
cise of “conscience” and “freedom.” It is 
to the Christian conception of the good 
life that the future belongs. 

As a contribution to the analysis of 
scientific propositions and of the implica- 
tions of science for human destiny, the 
book is little short of disgraceful. The 
nerve of its argument resides in the con- 


‘ tention that the origin and evolution of 


living forms are _ scientifically inex- 
plicable, and require the introduction of 
final causes if they are to be understood. 
But this contention is itself “proved” 
through a thoroughly confused and mis- 
Jeading presentation of the nations of 
chance and probability. For Dr. du Noiiy 
assumes that certain combinations of 
events, (such as those which may have 
been involved in the origin of living 
forms) are highly improbable (and 
therefore, according to himself, “impos- 
sible in the human sense”), not on the 
basis of an empirical study of the facts 
in the case, but on the basis of the un- 
justified postulate that all logically con- 
ceivable alternatives are equally prob- 
able. He is therefore driven to the 


Pacthi-Scienice As A Guide 


further assumption that the statistical 
form of some laws of science is incom- 
patible with the existence of determinate 
regularities in nature, unless some ex- 
ternal agency (such as his Idea of In- 
telligence) imposes them upon an in- 
herently chaotic flux of events. 


Dr. du Noiiy introduces final causes— 
those ancient asylums of ignorance— 
only for the sake of “explaining” the 
facts of evolution. But if his reasons for 
introducing final causes were cogent in 
the case of biological phenomena, they 
would also suffice to require the intro- 
duction of final causes in the case of 
the behavior of inert matter as well. For 
on his assumptions, the formation of 
physical bodies such as stars and planets, 
as the result of chance combinations of 
fundamental particles of matter, is also 
highly improbable. In fact, every pheno- 
menon studied in physies and chemistry 
has a vanishingly small probability of 
occurrence in terms of his basic concep- 
tions, and should therefore be explicable 
only through the operation of final 
eauses, But this is clearly an absurd 
consequence of Dr. du Noiiy’s funda- 
mental premises, since physics and chem- 
istry are quite able to supply us with 
satisfactory explanations of many things 
without reference to those barren vestal 
virgins of medieval science. Many ques- 
tions in biology as well as in physics are 
admittedly still unanswered, the origin 
of living forms being one of them. Dr. 
du Noiiy has simply baptised our ig- 
norance in these matters by introducing 
hypothetical final ends as causal factors, 
and has been deceived into supposing 
that in giving our ignorance a name he 
has provided us with an explanation. 


It is needless to dwell on the details of 
the rest of Dr. du Noiiy’s argument, for 
they are all of a piece with that which 
has just been discussed. But it is neces- 
sary to call the reader’s attention to the 
irresponsible way in which Dr. du Noiiy 
introduces statements purporting to be 
of well-established fact for which there 


is hardly a shred of respectable evidence. 
A few examples must suffice. He de- 
clares that the behavior of living or- 
ganisms is in flat contradiction with the 
laws of inert matter (especially the law 
known as the second law of thermo- 
dynamics), though this assertion will 
not stand up even under superficial 
scrutiny. He maintains that the theory 
of the inheritance of acquired characters 
(upon which he tacitly bases much of his 
speculations concerning human evolu- 
tion) can no longer be questioned in the 
light of certain experiments with 
colchicine, though in point of fact these 
experiments are entirely in agreement 
with the rejection of Lamarckianism. 
He systematically confuses biological 
with social inheritance. He declares that 
throughout. the centuries the various 
religions have been the foes of supersti- 
tion, thus closing his eyes ‘to what he 
does not care to see. He suggests that 
in the Bible one can find anticipations 
of the Darwinian concept of‘ evolution 
and. of other conclusions of modern 
science, provided of course that the 
Bible is read as a “symbolic” rendering 
of scientific truth—a neat method of in- 
terpreting documents which permits any 
statement to mean anything one pleases. 
He states as a general principle of logic 
that if the premises of an argument are 
false, the conclusion will necessarily be 
false—a blunder which is emphatically 
called to the attention of beginning stu- 
dents of the subject. On reading such 
assured statements of alleged but dubi- 
ous fact, one will readily grant Dr. 
du Notiy’s contention that rational think- 
ing may very well be only one of the 
activities of the human brain, and that 
such thinking is by far not the fastest 
operation in which that organ engages. 
One will perhaps also concede to him 
that science offers no assured salvation 
for mankind; but some readers will 
doubtless also be inclined to add that 
pseudo-science jis not likely to provide 
us with more reliable guidance in the 
affairs of men. 





Music In Our Time 


Reviewed by JIM CORK 
MODERN MUSIC. By Max Graf. New York: Philosophical Library. 320 pages. $3.00. 


substance of nineteenth century romanticism, merely continued to its logical 


M ODERN music, though in essence a many-sided revolt against the style and 


end a development which romanticism itself had already begun. Wagner’s 
musieal art, itself a summation of “destructive” tendencies vis-a-vis the musical logic 
of eighteenth century classicism, had already shaken the foundations of the tonic 
dominant relationship based upon the twelve major (or minor) keys which characterized 


all music from (roughly) 1600 on. The 
fluidity of Wagner’s extreme chromati- 
cism dissolved the sharp lineaments of 
the traditional key relationships. Modern 
music inexorably pressed that dissolu- 
tion further on, driving towards a mu- 
sical art devoid of theatrical tricks and 
embellishments, freed from the tyranny 
of subjective moods, one not needing 
literary (programmatic) explanations to 
make its nature clear—in short, a music 
freed from all non-musical influences, a 
pure art of motion and relationship of 
separate musical tones succeeding each 
other in time. It has denied, and validly 
80, that the logic at the basis of the 
old tonality reflected an eternal law of 
nature, maintaining that it constituted 
simply one means of achieving a con- 
crete type of musical form. Its out- 
standing practitioners have sought in 
their various ways to extend the bounds 
of the possible (logical) relationships 
between separate musical tones beyond 
the relatively rigidly prescribed one 
maintained by classicism. These attempts 
have reached their apogee in the crea- 
tions of Stravinsky, Bartok and Schoen- 
berg, most originally and uncompre- 
misingly so in latter’s twelve-tone sys- 
tem, so-called. 

This book’s defense of the achievement 
and claims of modern music can be 
highly recommended as a senitive in- 
troduction to the whole field. Graf's 
enthusiasm is matched by his firm grasp 
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of the distinguishing traits of the styles 
of the separate “schools”—the brilliant 
technical realism of Strauss; the shim- 
mering delicacy of Debussyan impres- 
sionism; the revolt, paced by satire and 
irony, of the “Six” against the vague 
amorphousness of impressionism; the 
spiritual strength and inner drive, the 
sureness of the contrapuntal design 
of Mahler, a seminal force in modern 
music; the coldly intellectual but bril- 
liantly ‘coloristic expression of Strav- 
insky; the Schoenbergian 12-tone logic; 
the essentially conservativ: and eclectic 
nature of modern Russian music, ete. 


Graf’s remarks on the character of 
modern Russian music, and particularly 
his animadversions against the attempt, 
in Russia, to keep the essentials of 
musical style well within the prescrip- 
tions laid down by a political bureau- 
cracy, are especially sane, and merit a 
bit of discussion in view of the over- 
valuation (due, often, to conscious or 


unconscious political bias) in America 
of the musical products of Russia. 


* a * 


Tue Soviet conception of art, though 
veering slightly here and there on occa- 
sion, has in the main rendered obeisance 
to the representational, to the tradi- 
tional values of socio-realism. In the 
Soviet mansion of art there would seem 
to be but one room, and it is the pur- 
ported social radicals who turn out to 
be the actual art reactionaries. In the 
realm of music it is just the ex- 
perimental, the tradition-defying, the 
boundary-extending attempts that have 
been especially frowned upon by the 
Soviet pundits. It is particuarly the 
most original, independent and venture- 
some of modern composers, just those 
who are most sensitive to the claim that 
music, like other arts, must seek new 
means of expression or else atrophy in 
eternal repetition of the traditional, who 
are isolated as the devil’s advocates 
whose spirits must be exorcised (Schoen- 
berg, Stravinsky, etc.), 

The relative isolationism from the best 
contemporary products of western mu- 
sical culture, enforced upon Soviet musi- 
cians by the all-encompassing political 
regime, has inevitably had its debili- 
tating effects upon the character of 
Soviet music, even upon the creations 
of its best representatives. For all his 
undoubted flair for new rhythmic com- 
binations, Prokofieff, for instance, in 
his earlier period has been too prone 
to yield to pallid imitations of neo- 
classicism, whereas in his later and 
more contemporary period he has more 
consistently reverted to a programmatic 
realism which, whatever its attendant 
virtues of rhythmic energy and piquant 
harmonies, has remained well within 


the groove of the traditional. Whereas 
Shostakovitch, in my opinion one of the 
most overrated of contemporary com- 
posers, has rarely gotten beyond an 
eclectic mish-mash of post-19th century 
romanticism of combined Russian and 
Central-European vintage. How often 
one hears faint, or not so faint, echoes 
of an attenuated Wagner, or more cloy- 
ing Mahler, a bit more acrid Tschai- 
kowsky. His best and most original work 
still remains his first symphony. 

How long the contact between West 
and East will remain broken is hard 
to say. Graf hopes for the establish- 
ment of a mutually fructifying relation- 
ship, and thinks it will come soon. 
Aside from the fact that possible mu- 
sical benefits conferred will be decidedly 
one way (from West to East), the po- 
litical antagonisms between Russia and 
the West, which have always basically 
determined Russian attitudes even on 
art questions, are today much too sharp 
to permit acceptance of Graf’s easy 
optimism on this question, 

Were it not for a tendency towards 
lush overwriting (and, on occasion, the 
use of some questionable mystical 
metaphors to buttress purely musical 
judgments), there would be, as far as 
this reviewer is concerned, very little 
to carp at in this book. As it is. :t re- 
mains an excellent achievement. 





@ The death rate of its policyholders 
for the first quarter of 1947 fell to 7.7 
per 1,000, a record low, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. reports. The average 
length of life in America hit a new high 
in 1945—66 years. This is an increase 
of one-third since 1900. Women live three 
to five years longer than men, on the 
average. But Negroes have a life- 
expectancy of ten years less than whites. 
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Reviewed by ADAM MARGOSHES 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE 
SWORD. By Ruth Benedict. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


Ture have been many excellent de- 
scriptions of the externals of Japanese 
life in all fields, depicting their extraor- 
dinary delicacy of feeling in the fine arts 
and the ritual ceremonies of everyday 
life as well as their fanaticism verging 
on barbarity in the pursuit of military 
gain and glory. Fortunately, Ruth 
Benedict avoids repeating what has al- 
ready been done so well and too often: 
instead, she concentrates on the national 
psychic pattern symbolized by the 
dichotomy of chrysanthemum and sword. 
She investigates the formation of this 
pattern by precept, indoctrination, and 
example in childhood, and follows it as 
it unfolds in the rich and strange matur- 
ity of Japanese adulthood. She never 
forgets the interrelation of social and 
individual forms, but wisely lays stress 
on the study of the individual, funda- 
mental factors, 

The author is a trifle too conscious of 
her wide, non-technical audience. The 
first chapter, for instance, is almost an 
apology for taking an objective, scientific 
attitude toward the perpetrators of 
Pearl Harbor. But it is more important 
that she never does deviate from this 
attitude, however strong the temptation 
may be—as it must have been in dis- 
eussing the themes of militarism and 
emperor-worship. Her only lapse from 
a rigorously scientific view is not in the 
study of her main subject, but rather in 





the astonishingly over-simplified remarks 
she lets drop about American civiliza- 
tion, mostly in the last chapter The 
Japanese Since V-J Day, in which she 
seems to believe that freedom and 
equality and _  indépendent-spiritedness 
have a much larger share in our society 
than they really have. 

The meat of the book is found from 
the third to the twelfth chapters, in- 
clusive. The third and fourth chapters 
show the importance of the hierarchial 
structure in the smallest details of 
Japanese lives. Mrs. Benedict slightly 
exaggerates the difference of this 
structure from our own, but on the whole 
she elaborates a vivid picture of the 
effects of a graded society on human 
beings. One of her most interesting 
points is that the Japanese hierarchy is 
not authoritarian in the Western sense; 
it is impregnated through and through 
with a very real feeling of reciprocal 
obligations. 

It is the quality of these obligations— 
to others and oneself—that gives Japan- 
ese life its characteristic tone, its deep 
sense of “otherness” that differentiates 
it not only from the Occident but almost 
equally from other Oriental cultures. 
The complexities and subtleties of this 
wonderfully profound sense of obligation 
—or On as Mrs. Benedict usually calls 
it, rightly insisting on the impossibility 
of translation of a word so inwardly felt 
—are admirably worked up in chapters 
five through ten. 

The Japanese—very unlike Rousseau’s 
natural man—is born bound by chains 
that stretch back through the genera- 
tions to the beginning of time. He is in 
debt not only to ancestors, but to all 
those who have come before him, and 
also to the world he is born inte, pre- 
eminently to the emperor, but to every 


1? 


other contemporary too. And, by virtue 
of common ancestry, he is likewise in 
debt to his descendants. Wherever he 
turns there is no escape; indeed, the very 
thought of escaping for as much as a 
moment from any one of these perpetual 
and manifold obligations is “unexpected” 
—the nearest Japanese equivatent of sin. 
For they have no abstract good and evil, 
only a conformance to an all-embracing 
series of rules and regulations for each 
act and each occasion. And the penalty 
for the breach of these regulations is not 
the guilt Western man feels when he sins, 
but rather a sense of shame. Here we 
come to the root difference of our cultures 
—ours is based on sin and conscience and 
guilt, theirs on “unexpectedness,” non- 
conformity, bad reputation, and shame. 

On page 116 there is a_ useful 
“schematic table of Japanese obligations 
and their reciprocals.” The two major 
divisions of on are gimu and giri. Gimu 
includes the obligations that can never 
be repaid, though the effort must take 
up the whole life of every Japanese—the 
duty to the emperor and the duty to 
one’s ancestors. Giri are debts to be re- 
paid with mathematical exactitude and 
include what are to us such diverse con- 
ceptions as revenge and gratitude. The 
essence of Japanese tragic drama is not 
in the guilt of the hero, but in his being 
“cornered by giri,” trapped in a pale 
where the circles of giri and gimu over- 
lap. It is a great achievement of Mrs. 
Benedict to have rendered many of these 
fine distinctions clear and meaningful 
to the Western observer. [t is in picking 
out just such significant areas of moves 
and culture patterns that she proves the 
superior value of a trained sociologist 
to even the most intelligent and sensitive 
traveller—say Lafcadio Hearn or Perci- 
val Lowell. 


To carry out our task of remoulding 
Japan, we must pass beyond incredulity 
and force our way into at least the be- 
ginning of understanding. According to 
Mrs. Benedict, General MacArthur has 
so far done well in administering democ- 
ratization through the native authorities. 
But, in so doing, he seems—as here de- 
scribed—to have been treading ever 30 
warily in the complete dark. And so 
must we all, till some clue is found to 
the basic reason for such wide diver- 
gences in cultural patterns as exist be- 
tween Japan and us. This is a problem 
that Mrs. Benedict touched upon lightly 
in her fascinating book, Pattern of Cul- 
ture, and has here completely ignored. 
But an answer must be found. Is it pos- 
sible—heresy of heresies!—that there 
is a biological, genetic ground of differ- 
ence? Or is the true answer a deeper 
interpretation of the influence of climate 
and other environmental factors? One 
devoutly wishes that some scientist of as 
high standing as Mrs. Benedict would 
devote as much time, enterprise, and de- 
votion to such a study as she has on 
The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. 





AN EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: 


FORBIDDING MOURNING 


You who weep under the grey leaf, 
deariy beloved, 

Born of woman and on the eighth day 
wounded, 

Perhaps without love, for thai curious 
Promise. Endure 

Kven the imbecile blow of success; 

Nothing fails finally, not even death, 

Pray each daughter a whore 

(There is no impossible ordure). 

Your son hushed in a corner of shame. 

Stone angle of some improbable name, 

Dry of prayer over your grave. The hone 

That obscenely remembers God ts one. 

By death magnified, glorified. sanctified, 
extolled— 

Let it grow cold! 

Oh, grow you cold 

But do not weep under the grey leaj. 
dearly beloved, 

Born of woman and on the eighth day 

nounded, ... 


Leslie A. Fiedler. 


The Impiety of Evelyn 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


WHEN THE GOING WAS GOOD. By 
Evelyn Waugh. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. 314 pages. $3.00 


On E of the literary traditions of the 
nineteenth century was the complete 
author. If you liked a writer’s works, 
you bought them by the yard. Thacke- 
ray, Dickens, Twain, Bulwer-Lytton, 
were all available, along with a score of 
others in library sets. Everything your 
favorite author ever wrote, from his 
first, adolescent maundering to his last, 
senile petulance, was printed and bound 
jin twenty-four matched volumes. In 
theory, you picked an intelligence for 
which you had an affinity, and then let 
that governing intellect see,report, phil- 
osophize for you on all significant phases 
«” life; in practice, you bought a few 
novels that you liked, a few you cared 
less for and a dozen other volumes on 
assorted subjects that were boring dis- 
plays of the author’s limitations. Among 
these last were the travel books. 

Mr. Waugh, who is being prepared for 
immortality by a faithful group of 
eritics and admirers and his conserva- 
tive publishers, seems to have had the 
collected edition in mind from the start, 
He has written four travel books, a biog- 
raphy, a book on Mexican politics and 
an armload of novels in the last fifteen 
years. But he also seems to have a sense 
of proportion that the Victorians lacked; 
now that his publishers announce their 
intention to keep all his work that he 
considers worth saving in print, he has 
condensed his four travel books into the 


present, modest-sized volume. The next 
step is up to the Reader’s Digest. "- 


Waugh, you know, is a witty:Tory,- 


He used to like to travel to the popular 
places—Monte Carlo, Egypt, Malta, Af 
rica, Brazil—and he twice visited Abys. 
sinia, once as a foreign correspondent, 
He preferred travelling first class with 
a minimum of hardship,plainly admitted 


he was a tourist and made little attempt 


to “know” the countries he encountered, 
Other literary travellers have been legs 
honest and more presuming. Everything 
he wrote is readable, some of it is funny 
and much of it is tangentially informa. 
tive. If yeu pick it up, you will be 
amused—but there is no more reason 
for you to pick it up than for you not to 
do 30. 

Certainly the die-hards among 
Waugh’s followers, who want their au- 
thor’s opinion on as many facets of 
reality as possible, are likely té be dis- 
appointed. For Mr. Waugh is even more 
off-hand about travel than about God. If 
one has the feeling that he is a Catho- 
lic beeause high mass is such a lovely 
ceremony and goes well with atately 
homes and the climate of aristocracy, 
one also suspects that he is a travel. 
author because a change-of-scene al- 
leviates the grayness of routine and, 
after all, people will buy the book. Im- 
piety, the lifted eyebrow, the device of 
deprecation, are Mr. Waugh’s weapons 
in his struggle to maintain his class, 
The Hottentot is msignificant, the Popa 
a tool, all that matters is the shape of 
the yew-tree of Tory England which he 
tends with clippers of derision. 
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So-Called Vital Themes 


Reviewed by GABRIEL GLADSTONE 


THREE SHORT NOVELS. By Vercors. 
Boston’ Little, Brown. 195 pages. $2. 


Ix “Les Temps Modernes” of August- 
September, 1946, Jean-Paul Sartre 
speaks about “the inferiority complex of 
the American intellectuals in the face of 
European culture.” I believe this senti- 
ment: is partly responsible for the pres- 
ent fuss being raised over the publica- 
tion of Three Short Novels by Vercors. 
I am quite willing to admit that back- 
wash of any sort does make one un- 
comfortable, and that displays of un- 
bridled sentimentality are agonizing, but 
one is hardly justified in labeling (as a 
number of critics have done) a skillful 
pamphleteer a second Maupassant. E. 
B. White’s tortured outpourings about 
hot-dog-Americanism made one blush, 
but his French counterpart is received 
with open arms. 

Guiding Star, the first of the short 
novels, tells the story of Thomas Muritz, 
a Moravian boy, part Jew, who leaves 
home and family, and settles in Paris. 
He marries a perfect woman who bears 
a perfect son who is killed in the war of 
1914. Thereafter, Thomas’ life proceeds 
in accordance with all the natural laws 
for saints; he leads the good life and 
becomes mildly prosperous. In the sec- 
ond World War, he is interned in a con- 
centration camp, and only the sight of 
French collaborationist prison guards is 
able to break his stout spirit. 

Night and Fog is the story of Pierre 
Cange who had been an energetic, in- 
gpiring leader of the underground until 
his imprisonment in a_ concentration 
camp, and his job of throwing bodies into 
a furnace, make him “lose his humanity” 
and render him incapable of living. 

The Verdun Press is the story of a 
Jew-hater who sees the light. 

That all of Vercors’ characters are in- 
variably unoriginal and instantaneously 
identifiable types, annoyed me rather less 
than his manner of cloaking the serious 
themes of his novels in sensational robes. 
In Night and Fog, for example, the 
course of Pierre’s disillusioniment (the 
horrors which he endured in the con- 
centration camp), is made into a theatric- 


al and obvious climax, analogous to that 
of a Hollywood psychological thriller. 

Mr. Vercors’ novels are rather typical 
of much current fiction. For all their 
apparent and superficial realism, they 
reveal a profound inability to assimilate 
any of the modern sociological or psy- 
chological advances. (Vendresse, in The 
Verdun Press, is a frank anti-semita, 
until the wife and children of his Jewish 
friend are killed, whereupon he under- 
goes a complete change of heart. This, 
of course, is a popular bourgeois concept 
revealed in all its blithe disregard for 
the many psychological experiments 
which have shown the purpose that the 
Jew serves in the anti-semitic mind. Fol- 
lowing the “all-they-need-is-information” 
logic of the Vercors, one must assume 
that the Jew-hater would crimson with 
shame if he but knew, say, that the New 
Deal were not a Jew Deal.) It is for 
that reason that we often find the most 
incompetent hacks dealing with the so 
called “vital” themes. They are content 
to go through the motions of presenting 
“real” life in order to conceal their i- 
ability to create real human _ beings. 
Theirs is an “objective realism” and they 
portray an “inanimate life,” in which 
characters are incidental. Their work 
derives its authenticity from impersonal 
political factors, which makes fiction 
writing so very easy, and they are coa- 
tent to convey, if not the touch, at least 
the barest smell, of credibility. 





@ An eminent British physician | 
has declared that Britons are slowly 
starving, though their rations are 
far above those in most European 
nations. Dr. P. M. Ashburn wrote 
in his “The Ranks of Death” (Cow- 
ard McCann, $5) that in the siege 
of Kut-el-Amara in 1916 the British 
had to reduce the rations of their 
soldiers to 7,850 calories, Soon they 
began dying of starvation. In the 
| British and’ American zones of Ger- 
many today the ration is 1,550 cal- 
| ories, and usually that amount is net ] 
available. | 
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Ted Lewis Opens at the Strand Theatre 








High Hatted Comedian 





Ted. Lewis—t's famous “Topper” 

and revue open today a limited 

personal appearance engagement 
at the New York Strand. 





“THE WEB" AT CRITERION 


Loew’s Criterion Theatre pre- 


sents Universal - International's 
“The Web,” starring Edmond 
O’Brien, Ella Raines, William 


Bendix and Vincent Price. 
"PURSUED" ON 
R.K.O.. SCREENS 

Niven Busch’s “‘Pursued,” star- 
ring Robert Mitchum and Teresa 
Wright currently tops the RKO 
Manhattan and Bronx theaters 
double feature bill. “That Way 
With Women,” featuring Dane 
Clark, Martha Vickers and Sydney 
Greenstreet, is the associate film. 


“IMPERFECT LADY" IN 
LAST WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 





“The Imperfect Lady,’”. co-star- 
ring Ray Milland and Teresa 
Wright, is now in its third and 


final week of its N. Y. Paramount 
engagement. Also holding over for 
2 third week is the in-person show 








FAMOUS COMEDIAN 


“POSSESSED” WITH 
JOAN CRAWFORD OPENS 
AT THE HOLLYWOOD 

Joan Crawford and Van Heflin 
share stellar billing in Warner 
Bros.’ new film drama, “Possessed.” 
current at the NY Hollywood The- 
atre. A company of supporting 
players features Raymond Massey 
and screen newcomer Geraldine 
Brooks in other important roles. 

Based on a story by Rita- Wei- 
man, “Possessed” was adapted for 
the screen by Silvia Richards and 
Ranald MacDougall and was di- 
rected by Curtis Bernhardt for 


At Palisades Park 


producer Jerry Wald. The film’s 
criginal music was composed by 


Franz Waxmam Joseph Valentine, 
A.S.C., directed the photography. 





MARKS 35th YEAR 


IN SHOW BUSINESS 


Ted Lewis will mark his 36th 
year in show business and the 20th 
anniversary of his first stage ap- 
pearance at the N. Y. Strand when 
he opens with his Orchestra and 
Revue on Friday, June 6. 

Featured in the Revue are Ge- 
raldine DuBois; Eileen Ayers, 
Julee Ann, Pat Yankee; Shirley, 
Sharon & Wanda; and Paul White 
& Elroy Peace. 

The Strand screen will feature 
Warners’ romantic outdoor drama, 





BOX OFFICE OPEN 


Stadium Concerts box-offices are 
now open at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
138th Street and Amsterdam 





Enoch Light who with his orcrestra 
continues te head the stage pre- 
sentations at Palisades Amusement 
Park, N. J., opposite the 125th 
Street ferry. Enech and his band 
play for the free stage shows held 
twice daily and for the free dance 
sessions every night at the Pali- 
sades Park outdoor dancing Casino. 
Featured with Enoch and his crew 
is the levely singer of songs, 
Evelyn Kent. 


GUY LOMBARDO AND BAND 
AT CAPITOL—ON SCREEN 


the lobby of Steinway Hall, 
West 57th Street (ClIrcle 7 


June 15, the Lewisohn Stadium 
box-office hours are from TO a. m. 
to 5 p. m. weekdays, and 
12 noon to 5 p. m. Sundays. From 
June 16 to the end of the eight- 
week season (August 9), the clos- 





will be 9:30 p. m- daily. The Stein- | 
way Hall box-office hours are from 
10 a. m. to 5 p.m., Monday through | 





“HIGH BARBAREE" | Friday, and 10 to 12 Saturday | 
“In-person”’ shows are back at Mornings. 

the Capitol Theatre, with Guy | ” ° * 

Lombardo and his Royal Canadians | In order to reach greater num- 


headlining the stars-in- person! bers of music lovers and at the 
show. An all-star line-up of solo!Same time help balance the Sta- 


fentertainers are featured with the | dium Concerts budget, which rising 


‘costs have increased from year to 
year; Stadium Concerts 


band, among them Carmen, Lebert, 


Don Rodney and Kenny Gardner. |} has ad- 

Other  stars-in-person include | justed this season’s prices so that 
Jean Carroll, comedienne; The!some are reduced for the all-or- 
Pitchmen, with Alan Parado at the!chestral nights and increased only 


piano, comic musical novelty; and 'on the gala feature (soloist) nights. 


Lathrop & Lee, tap dance team. ,There will be no change in the 
Van Johnson and June Allyson | Prices of admission to the stands, 


|served field 
from | reduced from $1.80 to $1.20 for 





ing hour of the Stadium box-office uniform for 


| 





itween that country and China, 
now at the Brooklyn Paramount | 


STADIUM CONCERTS’ 30th SEASON 


“Cheyenne,” starring Dennis Mor- 
gan, Jane Wyman, Janis Paige 
and Bruce Bennett. 

which -remain as usual: _ 30¢ 
and 60¢. 


Admission to the unreserved field 


Avenue (Audubon 3-6407), and in section has been reduced from $1.20 
113 to 90¢ for all-orchestral concerts. aaa 
-5534).|On gala feature (soloist) nights, | honors in Paramount's Calcutta.” 
From June 2 until and including | | however, admissicn to this section ! 


will cost $1.80. Seats in the re- 
section have been 


all-orchestral nights, but on feature | 
nights will cost $2.40 each. 


The price of table seats will be | 
that is, | 


all concerts, 
$24 for a table seating eight. 


‘BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


“Calcutta,” a murder mystery 
set against an [Indian background 
and the flying of the “hump” be- 


is 





Theatre. Alan Ladd, William Bendix 
and Gail Russel are in the princi- 
pal roles. Jane Withers and Robert 
Lowery are seen in the 
feature, “Danger Street,” 
engagement in the metropolitan 
area. “At the Brooklyn Paramount 


organ Bill Floyd will continue to | 


lead audiences in song. 





headlining Buddy Clark, The Mcd-|in MGM’s “High Barbaree” with — 
ernaires, Jan Murray, the Acro-|Thomas Mitchell, Marilyn Max- 
maniacs, and Boyd Raeburn and /} well, Henry Hull and Claude Jar- 


his orchestra as the extra added | man, Jr., 


aitraction. 


furnish the accompanying 
screen vehicle. 





«CAPITOL 


DOORS OPEN AT 10 A. M. 


M-G-M'S spectacular adventure - romance 
by the authors of “Mutiny om the Bounty" 


‘ D. van JOHNSON : | 
"WIG BARBAREE 


( Where every lover's dream comes true!) 


with THOMAS MITCHELL: MARILYN MAXWELL 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 


* GUY LOMBARDO 


ROYAL CANADIANS 


Special! THE PITCHMEN 
LATHROP & LEE 
JEAN CARROLL 


In 
Person 


* 


Extra! 





B'WAY AT 
SIst ST. 


June ALLYSON F | 


* ON STAGE * 
and JERRY LESTER 
his Comedy Star of Stage, Screen 


and Radio 
SALICI PUPPETS 














JOAN CRAWFORD - VAN HEFLIN 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


"POSSESSED" 


with 
RAYMOND MASSEY * GERALDINE BROOKS 
Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT - Produced by JERRY WALD 


BROADWAY at 5Ist ST. H O L L Y Ww 0 O D 


It couldn't happen—but it did! 
Maureen O'HARA 


Miracle on 
- ghth Strect 


with EDMUND GWENN 
Written for the Screen and Directed by GEORGE SEATON 
Preduced by WILLIAM PERLBERG 


20th Century-Fox Entertainment Miracle! 


John PAYNE 


IN PERSON * 


Special! ART LUND 


The new recording sensation of 


and ‘Blue Skies” 





*“Mamselle™ 


Extra: JAN AUGUST and His Piano Magic! i} 


N @] W R 0 X y Doors Open Daily 9:30 A. M. 


7th AVE. & 50th St. 

















CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


WARNER’S 








en 






+ soem Presents 
TERESA 


bf in Person 


“MILLAND - - WRIGHT I my MODERNAIRES 













BREICADOCON 


ZIEGFELD a Street and 6th Ave. 
Prices Mon. thru Thurs, $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
Matinees: Thursday and Saturday at 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


- CI 5~-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 

















Midnight Feoture Nightly PARKING 








JUNE 7, 1947 





ENOCH LIGHT & His Orch. 
*r§ FREE 








EVERY AFTERNOON & NIGHT 


SHOWS and * 
DANCING * 


FREE 
Aerial Act 














second | 
first-run | 








SEMENT PARK, WN. J. 


lat Brooklyn Paramount 





Alan Ladd and Gail Russell share 


a he ore 








in ossociation with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“DEFINITELY A HIT” 
—Morehouse, Sun 


sy as OR 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B'way 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat + 


“IRRESISTIBLE HUMOR” 
Barnes, Herald Tribune 


HELEN HAYES 


m 
A New ay sey? by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA tesan 


BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of 8" 
Eves. 8:40 © Matinees Wed. & Set. 2:4 


Air-cond. - Mat. We. & Sa. 2:40 
“MERMAN’S A WOW” 
—Chapman, News 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in The Musical Smash 


“MAMIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond See FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


MAPERIAL THEA,, 45 St. West of B'way 
Air-cond, - Mat. We. & Sa. 2:30. 





P ry tole) aha + 
ALAN LADD 


GAIL RUSSEL 
WILLIAM BENDIX 


"CALCUTTA" 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
—- PLUS — 
“DANGER STREET” 
In Person: BILL FLOYD. 


at the mighty organ every 
day at all shows 











THEATER PARTIES 


| All trade unions and fra- 
| ternal organizations are fre 
quested when planning theater 
| parties to do so through Ber- 
| nard Feinman, Manager ef the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
| DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
| conquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theztrical Department, 7 East 








| 15th Street. rae Tork City. 
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To the Editor 


The Foreign Policy Association 


From OSCAR SCHNABEL 


Frrperick LEWIS ALLEN’S let- 
ter in your issue of May 17th, in which 
he declared his and his fellow directors 
complete solidarity with Mrs. Dean, 
eontains implicitly also an answer to 
my open letter of March 15th. I there- 
fore once more ask your hospitality in 
printing the following statements, be- 
eause in spite of three letters addressed 
to the new President of the Foreign 
Policy Association, one letter addressed 
to its Executive Secretary and a per- 
sonal call on her, I did not succeed in 
obtaining any satisfactory reply; not 
even a hearing from any of the Associa- 
tion’s directors or officers. 


{ did get a letter from Mrs. Dean, 
intorming me’ that on receipt of my first 
letter, an inquiry was started as to the 
merits of my complaint and promising 
to publish a correction of her statement 
“if” any error in facts should be estab- 
lished. Only after. my reply that any 
high school -graduate could, within an 
hour, establish the fact that Mrs.’ Dean 
nearly ‘doubled the number of Poland’s 
population when claiming for that na- 
tion a leading role in Europe, did she 
acknowledge an “obvious typographical 
mistake.” Her invitation to discuss 


with her our divergent views on Poland 
was accepted by me under two condi- 
tions which, in a letter from one of the 
Foreign Policy Asso¢iation’s directors to 
a common friend, were called unreason- 
able. These unreasonable conditions 
were: 


1) that our discussion should be at- 
tended by a representative of the 
President of the Foreign Policy 
Association, and by an expert on 
Polish matters of my own choice; 

2) that a correction should be pub- 
lished in the Foreign Policy Bulle- 
tin in a wording agreed upon be- 
tween us or, if no such agreement 
could be achieved, that both views 
should be published in the Bulletin. 


In Bulletin No. 27 of April 18th, Mrs. 
Dean published an article on the Polish 
border problem in which she gave as 
Poland’s population the figure of 24,- 
000,000 and stated in a footnote that 
some readers have called her attention 
to the typographical mistake in her 
article of January 31st. That was her 
correction of her statement that Poland, 
a nation of 45,000,000, showing an 
astonishing economie recovery, might 
become one of the leading nations of 


Europe and concluding from that fact 
that American policy towards Poland 
should be changed. In her new article, 
she again spoke of the remarkable meas- 
ure of reconstruction in the industrial 
field, and illustrated this reconstruction 
with the sentence that, for many 
branches of industry, production was 
above the level of production in pre-war 
Poland. I drew the attention of the new 
President of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion to the fact that this new statement 
added to the misinformation of the 
Bulletin’s readers, as the industrial out- 
put, as described by Mrs. Dean, is not 
the result of an extraordinary industrial 
recovery, but of the acquisition of the 
second largest industrial region of 
Germany. 


Solidarity between directors and offi- 
eers of an association is a very laudable 
matter but, if such group loyalty is 
given too much weight, it might degen- 
erate in lack of loyalty to the member- 
ship of the Association at large, and to 
its aims so vividly expressed at the end 
of Mr. Allen’s letter. 


What kind of education in foreign 
matters is it, if one of the principal 
reasons for the disast=sus economic ‘de- 


/ 


velopments in Europe is hidden instea@ 
of being explained? If Mrs. Dean’g 
optimistic opinion on Poland is correct, 
then everything mist be all right with 
the transfer of the Eastern Germany 
provinces to Poland and then, obviously, 
Poland’s and Russia’s attitude in the 
border question is right, and that of the 
State Department is wrong. If, how. 
ever, it is realized that, in a region 
which contains large coal pits ard highly 
developed industries and arable land 


which produced food for 17,000,000 peo. — 


ple, more than 9,000,000 former in- 
habitants are replaced by 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 newcomers, it is obvious that 
every newcomer would have to perform 
twice as much as the former inhabitant, 
Now, with all due respect to the Polish’ 


' people and with all resentment against 


the German people, it is a sad joke to 
put the efficiency of the average Pole ag. 
equal to the efficiency of two average 
Germans. The results of the enforced 
reduction of the population in the: prov. 
inces East of the Oder and Niesse is, 
therefore, not only a transitory, incon- 
venience but a structural defect in Eu- 
rope’s economic edifice which is bound to 
be one of the reasons of its complete 
collapse. The 17,000,000 people who 
were formerly fed from the arable Ger- 
man lands now under Polish administra- 
tion, are now being fed and are going to 
be fed for a long time to come, by the 
Western powers; that means, mostly by 
the American tax payer. 

I deny to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion the right to withhold these facts 
from the readers of its Bulletin out of 
loyalty to its editor who has made a 
grave mistake and lacks the grandeur 
to correct it. 

New York City. 




















Communist Party Has Earmarked 


$25,000 to Reelect Weinstock 


From Edward Robbins 


Member of Local 442, Painters Union 


N the May issue of the Rank and 
i File Painter Louis Weinstock calls 

upon the painters in our union to 
expose their enemies from within and 
from without. This Communist demagog 
and his gang of union wreckers have 
proven by their acts and deeds to be the 
greatest enemies of progressive develop- 
ment, in our union and in the American 
labor movement. 


Weinstock’s house organ does not have 
a word to say about the speed-up work- 
ing conditions which exist ineour indus- 
try today. The entire tabloid is filled 
with the usual vilification, slander and 
character assassination, Top on the list, 
as enemies of the painters, i.e. of Wein- 
stock, are the Gaft-Lemkin-Ladisky 
clique. Special honors are paid to Martin 
Rarback, last year’s progressive candi- 
date for  secretary-treasurer, whom 
Weinstock, after ten years of misleading 
the painters, “defeated” by a “great 
majority” of thirteen votes. We are cer- 
tain that in the coming election in June 
the membership will defeat Weinstock 
and his “stooges” by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Ducing the recent strike of the tele 
phone workers, Weinstock issued a per- 
mit to the painters working at the main 
offices of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany at 195 Broadway, where the tele- 
phone workers were out on_ strike, 
authorizing the painters to cross the 
picket line of the telephone strikers. 
Many painters refused to cross the picket 
line, despite Weinstock, a member of the 
Political Bureau of the American Com- 
munist Party. 


Weinstock came to power in 1936 be- 
eause he promised the membership “two 
ehickens in every pot and a car in every 
garage.” He called us out on fake 
strikes every year, for weeks at a time, 
promising us agreements with teeth in 
them, solely for the purpose of levying 
a@ $10 tax on every one of us annually. 


In 1940, after calling us out on a long 
atrike, Weinstock, for the first time in 


the history of the painters union, im- 
posed a three year yellow dog agreement 
upon us. Ina roundabout way his party 
line administration tried their utmost 
to bring back the eight-hour work day 
in our union and do away with the seven- 
hour work day, despite the fact that 
painters work in residential, commercial 
and institutional buildings was not con- 
sidered war work by the government. It 
was the co-chairman of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board in Washington who saved 
the seven-hour work day for the paint- 
ers. In 1945 Weinstock imposed another 
two-year yellow-dog agreement on us. 


From 1956 on the rank and file ad- 
ministration in our union collected $1,+ 
500,000 from our membership, very little 
of which was used to unionize or stabi- 
lize our industry. Every painter would 
like to know where the million and a half 
dollars disappeared. 

A system of job favoritism exists in 
our union. The best jobs are given to 
those who follow Weinstock’s  totali- 
tarian activities blindly. All those who 
are critical of his union wrecking poli- 
cies are discriminated against, deprived 
of their jobs, and called “Fascists” and 
enemies of labor. 

Today our working conditions are at 
their worst in our history. The unem- 
ployment situation is very serious. 

Our industry is 90 percent non-union. 
Out of a total of 60,000 painters in. New 
York only 7,000 are organized. For this 
situation we have to thank Weinstock 
and his crew whose only goal is to uti- 
lize our union as a party-line front or- 
ganization. 


Upon our membership lies the re- 
sponsibility of electing a progressive ad- 
ministration that will sign an agreement 
with the employers which will give us a 
raise to meet the high cost of living, 
better working conditions that will pro- 
tect us on the job against the speed-up 
system and obtain-for us all the other 
benefits that have been realized by other 
building trades years ago. Our insurance 


plan must protect our entire nmember- 
ship, especially the old-timers who have 
built our organization. 

Weinstock’s moral bankruptcy flows 
from the fact that his prime loyalty is 
to the Communist Party, which has 
proven itself to be the gréatest enemy 
of organized labor. At a recent meeting 
of the National Board of the Communist 
Party, of which Weinstock is a member, 
John Williamson, Party Labor Secre- 
tary, was authorized to earmark $25,000 
for the sole purpose of relecting Wein- 
stock. The totalitarian demagogues in our 


union will stop at nothing to insure the 
reelection of the Weinstock administra- 
tion in June. 

The policy of the Communist Party is 
to penetrate, corrupt and rule every. 
labor organization, regardless of cost. 
Their sole purpose is not to work for the 
economic betterment of the workers 
whom they claim to represent, but for 
the underground and conspiratorial aims 
of the Communist Party: which utilizes 
the American labor movement as a po- 
litical pawn in the service of Soviet for- 
New York City. 


eign policy. 
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More on Full Employment 


From 
WILLIAM REDIN WOODWARD 


Ir is difficult to describe the great in- 
terest with which I read. the letter of 
William Rose, which you printed under 
the title “Hansen and Full Employment.” 
On the merits of the argument I find it 
difficult to explain why the view ex- 
pressed by Rose is so little heard today 
while the Keynes-Hansen fallacy he ex- 
poses has dominated much of the thought 
of the last few decades. I suppose we 
must go back to the period so admirably 
described by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
in The Age of Jackson to find widespread 
appreciation of the vital part which the 
credit system plays in our economic diffi- 
culties and intelligent reaction to that 
factor on a political seale. At some point 
after the relatively indecisive conclusion 
of the controversy ovqr President Lin- 
coln’s “greenback” money, the movement 
for monetary and credit reform became 
tangled up with the special interests of 
the producers of precious metals; and 
the issue later became quite perverted 
by the personality of Byran. It is 
probably a legacy of Bryan’s emotional 
monetary nonsense that proponents of 
credit system reforms today must start 
out under the general public suspicion 
reserved for prohibitionists, Townend- 
ites and the like. 

The low political appeal of the very 
vital issue of credit reform seems to 
arise from a general assumption that 
the Federal Reserve Act under Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Securities Act and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion under President Franklin D. Roose- 


velt have exhausted the possibilities for 
worth-while reform and eliminated the 
anti-social possibiilties of the banking 
and credit system. At the present mo- 
ment, with powerful inflationary forces 
at work and the threat of a deflationary 
reaction to follow after some months or 
years, so much good could be accom-* 
plished by a tighter credit system based 
on a 100 percent reserve requirement, 
that it gives me a peculiar sensation to 
see the credit system and national debt — 
aspects of the problem so widely neg- 
lected in the tremendous amount of pub- 
lie discussion on the subject of boom- 
and-bust. Much of the confusion arises 
from the fact that groups that are try- 
ing to shift the burden of inflation onto 
other groups declare that they are fight- 
ing inflation, which they are doing only 
in a very limited sense (and in that 
sense almost any move in favor of some 
special interest could be regarded as 
anti-inflationary). The confusion is s® 
great now, that the Republican tax- 
reduction program is opposed as infla- 
tionary by President Truman and Secre- 
tary Snyder and opposed as deflationary 
by Mr. Leon Henderson (presumably on 
the Keynes-Hansen theory that by favor- 
ing large-income groups it leads to 
“over-saving,” an approach that Rose 
demolished in his letter). 


In case anyone is interested in look- 
ing further into the subject, I should 
like to add that the late Professor Irving 
Fisher devoted a great deal of expert 
thought to a proposal similar to the sort 
of thing Mr. Rose had in mind, 


_ Manhasset, New York. 
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The Permanent Crisis 


(Continued from Page Sixteen) 
those parts of Europe and of Asia Which 
are outside the range of Soviet influence. 
it can reward friends and punish ene- 
mies by granting and withholding leans 
and credits. It can take a variety of 
yigorous diplomatic steps without run- 
ning the risk of provoking a military 
counterblow. It can go over from the 
diplomatie defensive to the offensive. On 
the basis o. Stalin’s record during the 
period of his pact with Hitler he could 
be expected to retreat, once he was con- 
yinced that he was confronting a united 


‘and determined America, supported by 


most of the other nations. 


* * * 


One should not underestimate our 
difficulties in seeking firm bases of 
friendship’ and support in Europe. That 
continent’ today is sadly impoverished; 
jis countries are deeply divided among 
themselves. Piecemeal aid to countries 
on the Soviet periphery will not meet 
the positive needs of the situation. 
What is needed is a federal association 
of all countries which are outside the 
area of Soviet domination. It might be 
hoped that the division of Europe would 
be only temporary, that there would be 
breakaways from the Soviet subjugated 
jands until a genuinely united Europe 
under western auspices was established. 
To achieve this aim will require of our 
statesmanship a rare mixture of firm- 
ness and patience, alertness and flexi- 
bility. Above all there must be no de- 
flection of energy from the main goal 
of containing Soviet totalitarianism. 

We need not and should not do vioe- 
lence to our sense of moral honesty and 
political realism by pretending that 
Greece and Turkey are model democ- 
racies. Even before the last war brought 
its fearful waves of barbarism and 
counter-barbarism, few countries in 
Easiern and Southeastern Europe would 
have deserved this qualification. 

The present regimes in Greece and 
Turkey {and China) whatever their de- 





REPORT ON THE RUSSIANS 


fects, are far more capable of evelution- 
ary progress than the systems which 
would prevail in a Greek or Turkish or 
Chinese Soviet Republie. A professor of 
Greek origin at Harvard recently said. 
that liberal nd republican friends had 
written him that they had supported the 
monarchy in recent elections because 
there was no effective alternative as be- 
tween the monarchy and the Communist- 
front EAM. “And,” these friends con- 
tinued, “we can hope to get rid of the 
monarchy under more normal conditions 
fairly and peacefully, as we have done 
before. But a Communist dictatorship, 
backed by the military and police power 
of Russia, we never could hope te get 
rid of.” 

Both countries are strategically 1lo- 
cated. Should they fall to Russia the 
repereussions throughout the Near East 
and southern Europe would be formid- 
able. By keeping them in the western 
orbit we keep open a window of access 
to the Black Sea territories of the Soviet 
Union. So long as this window is kept 
open, Seviet acts of reckless agression in 
other parts of Europe and Asia are less 
probable. 

To build up a European coalition out 
of the discordant material at hand is 
not easy. But we have an asset which 
we have not sufficiently used. If we 
weuld reactivate the industrial potential 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland, condi- 
tions in our part of Europe could be 
vastly improved and our political and 
economic difficulties in Germany would 
be greatly diminished. The end of the 
Moscow Conference would be a good oc- 
casion to announce a new deal for the 
western zones of Germany,with the re- 
moval of all restrictions on non-military 
industries as its cornerstone. 

There have been many answers 
the question: How can we get along 
with Russia? But there is only one true 
answer. We can get along only so long 
as the non-Communist world retains a 
comfortable margin of superior strength, 
military, economic, and moral, over the 
Communist world empire. In the present 
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exhausted state of Europe and Asia we 
must suply most of that strength. Un- 
less we measu.e up to the demands of a 
world situation that has temporarily 
left us and the Soviet Union the only 
two great powers, we shall never get the 
“honorable peace in a free world of free 
men” which Senator Vandenberg pro- 
claimed as our ideal. We want nothing 
more; we camnot safely settle for less. 
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NATIONAL 


National Drive and Eleventh Anniver- 
sary Journal: Special efforts are being 
made to raise sufficient funds to carry 
eut the plans of the National Office for 
radio breadeasts in a number of cities, 
large-scale newspaper ads to publicize 
the broadcasts ani organization work to 
follew. Many thousands of dollars are 
needed. Every D.D.F. local, branch and 
individual is being solicited. The journal 
will go te press in July. ... Unity Con- 
ference: Both the National Executive 
Committee of the S.D.F. and the S.P. 
have recommended continuation of con- 
ferences between their sub-committees 
to thrash out some troublesome ques- 
tions still before both organizations. 
Tentative date for the next conference 
is Thursday, June 26, in New York. 


NEW YORK CITY 


City Convention: Opens Saturday, 


June 7, 10 a.'m., at 7 East 15th Street;. 


other sessions to follow at 2 p. m., and 
on Sunday, June 8, morning and after- 
noon, sessions 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. Alger- 
non Lee, Nationa] Chairman; Councilman 


Louis P. Goldberg, City Chairman; Abra-_ 


ham Cahan, Editor, Jewish Daily For- 
ward; Gerhart Seger, Editor of the 
Neue Volkszeitung, and others will greet 
the convention. Important resolutions 
will come before the convention on So- 
cialist unity, on the change in American 
Foreign Policy, on the Anti-Labor Bills, 
British Labor Party and other questions. 
... Friedrich Stampfer, former editor of 
the Daily Forward of Berlin, member of 
the German Branch of New York, will 
visit Germany late in June upon invita- 
tion of German Social Democracy. A 
send-off party is being arranged by lo- 
cal New York te be held at the Rand 
School. Watch for the date .... City 
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Executive Committee meets Wednesday, 
June 11... . Algermon Lee speaks over 
Station W.E.V.D. every Saturday eve- 
ning at 9:30 p. m.... Unveiling of mone 
ment to Louis B. London, Sanday, June 8, 
11 a. m., at the Lebanon Cemetery, Rich- 
mond Hill, L. I... . Banquet to Isaac M 
Schiff on his 60th Birthday, Auspices 
Debs Branch of the S.D.F., Debs Branch 
of the W.C., and Reunion of Old-timers. , 
Friday, June 6th, 7 p. m., at oHte! 
George Washington. Make reservations 
with August Claessens, Treasurer. . . 
Mid-Bronx Branch: Gay Nineties Party; 
Saturday, June 14, 8:30 p. m., W.C. Cen-: 
ter, 108 E. 181st St.,, Bronx. Beer 
pretzels, and merriment. Proceeds. fot 
National Drive and Journal. ... Unvejl- 
ing of monument to Carl Cummings Sun- 
day, June 15th, 1 p. m., Mt. Hebron 
Cemetery, Flushing, L. L, W.C. Plot, 
Block 75, Section S, Row 18... . S.D.F. 
Branch in the Amalgamated Heusess 
Supper and Symposium, June 17th. . .. 
August Claessens speaks for United 
Auto Workers Union, Local 365, Mone 
day, June 16th, 8 p. m., Manhattan Cen- 
ter. 
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HEN this book was published it was smeared 
as a falsified account of life in the Soviet 
Subsequent events have borne out 
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of this startling book in the 
hands of every reader of 
THE NEW LEADER. Send 
for your copy today: 
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Soviet Government put aside its long standing rule of secrecy 
and allowed these American visitors to go where they. wanted, 
and to, see what they thought they should see, not what ought to 
be shown them in guided tours. 

The results of this trip are frankly recounted by W. L. -White 
who, in a superbly reported.account, details his experiences, both 
humorous and tragic, in the Soviet Union. ‘ 

A swiftly-paced book, ‘it cannot fail to engross and delight as 
well as inform every American. Here is a book which tells for 
the first time the-story behind the news. Soviet cities, factories, 
farms were all visited and examined. Russians in every station of 
life were questioned. The result is a frank. appraisal of Russian 
life, and a critical examination of Communist theories put to: the 
acid test of practice. 

The attempt to smother this book has not succeeded. You 
can now get your copy merely by sending in a subcription: 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Permanent Crisis 
Bedrock Issues Between the USA and USSR 


sible, roll back Soviet expansion 

has become the Number One 
American diplomatic problem in the post- 
war world. ._Truman’s proposal to ap- 
propriate $400,000,000'to aid Greece and 
Turkey makes no sense on any other 
basis. Senator Walter George, of Geor- 
gia, made this point clear recently: 

“I deliberately place my support of 
this bill on the belief that it is vital 
to us to check Russian expansion now. 
If unchecks@. Russia will inevitably 
overrun Europe, extend herself into 
Asia and perhaps South America, and 
this process of.expansion may go on 
for a full century. . . Non-action will 
not check Russian expansion. No coun- 
try with a definite policy can be 
checked unless a positive counter-plan 
is interposed.” 

American public opinion was not too 
well prepared for the enunciation of the 
Truman policy. A familiar lecture and 
forum question is: “How Can We Get 
Along With Russia?” The realities of 
the situation would ,be much better ex- 
pressed if the question were phrased: 

“How Can Russia Get Along With Us?” 
For on the bedrock issues which divide 
the two strongest powers of the modern 
world it is Russia’s move, on every 
count, if tension is to be relaxed and 
suspicion dispelled. 


Ts necessity to check and, if pos- 


Is American intolerance of a different 
political, economic and social system at 
the root of American-Soviet friction? 
This idea does not accord with the record 
of the war and postwar years. Many 
such conservative publications as the 
Suturday Evening Post, as well as in- 
numerable books, articles, newspapers 
stories and editorials, radio commenta- 
tors and even films have presented the 
Soviet “case” more effectively than could 
the official propagandists in Moscow. 
Most Americans during the war were 
only too willing to believe any favorable 
fiction about “Soviet democracy.” 

But intellectual apeasement proved as 
unsuccessful as political and economic 
appeasement. Every assumption upon 
which apeasement was hopefully based 
has been decisively disproved. 


* * * 


Awerican-soviet tension can be 
traced to four basic causes. There may 
be and probably will be ups as well as 
downs in relations between Washington 
and Moscow. There will be temporary 
compromise and adjustments. But there 
ean be no fundamental pacification, no 
justified sense of security, until these 
four causes of friction are removed. 
These are: 

(1) The fatalistic belief of the Soviet 
leaders in the inevitability of a “last 
decisive conflict” between the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds. This idea 
is an integral part of the world outlook 
of Lenin and Stalin. And the writings 
of Lenin and Stalin are just as authori- 
tive for the peoples of the Soviet Union 
as the writings of Hitler and MusSolini 
were for the Germans and the Italians 
dvring the period of Nazi and Fascist 
rule. Its most striking expression is to 
be found in Stalin’s aproving quotation 
from Lenin: 

“It is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic should continue to exist for 
a long period side by side with im- 
perialist states, Ultimately one or the 
other must conquer. Meanwhile a num- 
ber of terrible clashes between the So- 
viet Republic and the bourgeois states 
are inevitable.” 


de 


Imperialist states, bourgeois states: 
that mean us, first of all, the strongest 
community in the non-Communist world, 
Hence, every Communist Party in the 
world, in China and France, in Yugo- 
slavia and in the United States, has 
shown itself « deadly enemy of this 
country, of its strength, unity and pros- 
perity. 

Soviet tactics on every question, on 
disarmament, on the use of UN ma- 
chinery, must be appraised in the light 
of this Bolshevik conviction that an Ar- 
mageddon, an ultimate armed clash for 
the mastery of the world, is unavoidable, 

One can cite soothing assurances to 
the contrary, given by Stalin to inquir- 
ing American journalists. Has not Lenin 
said: “It is necessary. .. to use any ruse, 
cunning, unlawful method, evasion, con- 
ceaiment of truth,” in pursuance of Com- 
munist ends? 

It would be naive to expect Stalin, 
when he chooses to give an interview to 
ai. American journalist, to sound off with 
what would amount almost to a declara- 
tion of war. But the periodie soothing 
statements to foreigners have never ac- 
quired in Russia a publicity remotely 
comparable with what has been given to 
the orthodox Lenin-Stalin philosophy of 
class war and enivable conflict. 

(2) The habitual bad faith which the 
Soviet Government has shown in dealing 
with foreign powers. During the war we 
were given a propaganda build-up of 
Stalin as a kind of ¢ombination of Sir 
Galahad and George.Washington. This 
build-up was completely fictitious. For- 
mer Ambassador Wiliam C. Bullitt pub- 
lished at the end of his book, The Great 
Globe Itself, parallel columns titing the 
twenty-six broken treaties and interno- 
tional promises for which the Nazi 
leaders were indicted at Nuremberg and 
twenty-eight similar Soviet violations of 
specific pledges, and of international law 
and morals. 

» * Aa 


Wuen I was in Russia in the early 
1930’s Stalin announced: 

“We shall not yield an inch of our 
own soil. We do not covet a foot of 
foreign soil.” 

He did not say: “We do not covet a 
foot of foreign soil, except Eastern Po- 
land, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Pet- 
samo, the Karelian Isthmus, Bessara- 
bia, Northern Bukovina, Koenigsburg, 
Eastern Czechoslovakia, the Kuriles, 
South Sakhalin, Port Arthar, etc.” 

(3) The network of advance agents of 














Soviet imperialism, in the form of or- 
ganized Communist parties, in every 
country of political and economic con- 
sequence in the world. This is a situa- 
tion without precedent in history. Hit- 
ler’s much talked of Fifth Column was 
negligible by comparison with Stalin’s. 

At a recent international conference of 
Communist parties in London, it was 
stated that there are over 12,000,000 
Communists outside the Soviet frontiers. 
No world conqueror ever disposed of 
such an army of reliable foreign agents. 

The functions .of foreign Communist 
parties vary according to circumstances. 
But subservience to Moscow is the link 
that binds them all together. In the coun- 
tries within the immediate range of So- 
viet military power the Moscow-indoc- 
trinated Communists of various nation- 
alities are the Red Quislings. They are 
the guaranty that the Independence of 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Hungary will remain purely nominal, 
that nothing will be done contrary to 
the wishes of Moscow. 

Somewhat different is the role as- 
signed to Moscow agents like Thorez in 
France and Togliatti in Italy. While 
going through the motions of coopera- 
tion with Socialist and Catholic parties 
in France and Italy, it is their business 
to block any move that would be objec- 
tionable to Moscow and to build up Com- 
munist strength to a point where a final 
seizure of power by a mixture of legal 
and illegal means, in Hitler’s style, will 
be possible. 

In countries where the Communist 
parties are too weak to wield open patr- 
limentary influence, as in the United 
States and Canada, they still have theic 
uses to Moscow. The Canadian espionage 
ring, centering in the Soviet Embassy, 
in which Canadian Communist leaders 
were deeply implicated, is an illustration, 
Apart from espionage work, the Com- 
munists perform useful services by in- 
filtrating into trade unions, organizing 
innumerable innocents’ “front” organi- 
zations, dividing and confusing public 
opinion. 

The Communist Fifth Column network 
reduces to mincemeat the plaintive ar- 
gument: We got along with the Tzars. 
Why can’t we get along with Stalin? 
The answer is very simple. Tsarism 
was not an article for export. 

(4) The Soviet writer visiting this 
country goes where he pleases, talks 
with whom he pleases, writes what he 
pleases. No American is in a prison or 
concentration camp because he told Ilya 
Ehrenburg about persecution of Negroes 
in the South. But the American journa- 
list in Russia is spied on, restrieted in 
his travel, and censored. 

If Stalin or Molotov makes an im- 





.to quarantine their subjects from co 
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portant speech its contents are coni« 
municated to the American public fully 
and accurately. But the people in the 
USSR and in the Soviet sphere ofteq 
learn of important statements by leaderg 
in western countries in garbled form, i 
at all. . ; 
The Soviet “case” has been presente 
to the American people again and again, 
sometimes by prominent Soviet pub 
cists, often by native Americans. It i 
safe to say that there has never & 
one straightforward honest presen 
of the Amcriean “case” to the Sovia 
peoples, either by an American or by 
Soviet citizen. 
* . a 







































Tue determination of the Soviet ryle , 



















































































tact with the outside world also find 
expression in the boycott of the UNES 
CO and in the rejection of repeated pro 
posals for cultural cooperation from 
American side. (Immediately after S 
lin told credulous Elliot Roosevelt: that 
he was in favor of cultural. contacts bes 
tween the two countries, Ambassadot 
Walter Bedell Smith published detaili 
of eight American proposals for such 
contacts. All had been ignored or rejees 
ted by the Soviet authorities.) 

Here then are the bedrock issues, Herg 
is the picture of the permanent crisix 
in American-Soviet relations. On ea 
of these issues improvement in relations 
relaxation of tension, depends entire 
on a fundamental Soviet change of at 
titude. We have not been indoctrinating 
our people with the idea that there mus 
be a series of clashes until Americanis 
becomes the ruling system for the world, 
We have not annexed over 270,000 squa 
miles of European and Asiatic territory 
to an accompaniment of force and fraud 
There are no American Fifth Columng 
in foreign countries. Our policy andl 
practice have been in favor of the of 
door, not the closed door, in the field 
of cultural relations, ( 

Must the situation be written off af! 
hopeless, as certain to end in armed con= 
flict? I do not think so. There are 
several strong reasons why the Soyieb 
leaders, unless “they have gone com- 
pletely paranoid, would shrink back frony 
the irrevocable overt act that would p 
cipitate a Third World War—the storms 
ing of the Dardanelles, for instance, of 
an attempt to overrun Western Germany. 

Soviet human and material losses ig 
the last war were extremely heavy. 
The Soviet Union possesses little nav 
strength and is certainly inferior to t 
United States in the quantity and qua 
ity of potential air power. Hunger, dis 
content and economic stagnation are pr@ 
valent in Soviet-controlled Easter 
Kurope. There is no Soviet atomic bomb 
Perhaps the Red Army could overrutt 
all or most of western Europe, as Soviet 
publicists boast. But this would be o& 
dovbtful advantage if Baku, Magnitos 
gorsk, Cheliabinsk and other Soviet key 
industrial centers were being systemath 
cally laid waste by American attacks & 
which there is no effective reply. ‘ 

The United States, therefore, c 
count on a pfetty wide field of diplo 
matic maneuver. It can build up pé 
litical and economic combinations 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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